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New Hampshire Cuts 
Fire Term Discount; 
Broadens Eligibility 


Revised Discounts of 10% on Three 
Year Policies and 12% for Five 
Years; Were 17% and 20% 


ANNUAL RATES REDUCED 


All Classes of Risks Including Build- 
ings and Contents May Be Writ- 
ten Now Upon Term Basis 


Donald Knowlton, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of New Hampshire, announces 
that the New Hampshire Board of Un- 
derwriters, which is the fire rating bu- 
reau, has filed a revision of its term 
tule effective February 2, 1953. The re- 
vision changes Rule No. 65, the present 
term rule, to read as follows: 

“All classes of risks including build- 
ings and their contents may be written 
for a term longer than one year at the 
following multiples of the annual rate: 

“Rate for a two-year term is 1.85 times 
annual rate; rate for a three-year term 
is 270 times annual; rate for a four- 
year term is 3.55 times annual; rate for 
a five-year term is 4.40 times the 


nual rate.” 
Annual Rates Reduced 


In connection with this filing, the 
board at the same time proposes to re- 
duce the annual rate levels for classes 
of property previously eligible to term 
discounts by 714% to reflect in the pre- 
mium the term discount revision so that 
the premium paid on risks now eligible 
for term discounts will be the same as 
‘in the past. 

Under the revision all classes of prop- 
erty insurance and time element cover- 
age will be eligible for the term dis- 
count. Such classes not previously eligi- 
ble for the term discount will not ob- 
fain any rate reduction, but the term 
discounts now applicable to such classes 
will reflect demonstrated savings when 
merics covering them are written for a 

mger period than one year. The re- 
Moval of this limitation will develop sub- 
‘Stantial savings to owners of this type 
of property. 

In announcing the acceptance of this 
fevision of the term rule, Commissioner 
‘Knowlton expresses the opinion that the 

rd is taking a progressive step in 
Correcting a rule which has long pro- 
bvided discounts greater than could pos- 


an- 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Here is one fact which is more elo- 
quent than a thousand words: 


A large share of GUARDIAN’s record- 
breaking production in 1951 came 
from General Insurance Brokers. 


Significant? Of course. It offers grati- 
fying proof that GuARDIAN’s 


Low Cost PREFERRED RISK 
Low premium TERM 
DISABILITY INCOME PROVISION 


—among other attractive policy con- 
tracts—— meet the desires of their 
clients. 


It will pay you to investigate 
GUARDIAN’S service and friendly coop- 
eration. Why not write to your near- 
est GUARDIAN Office today? 


Go Shumne Cem eg 
OF AMERICA 


FIFTY UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK. 3, WW. ¥ 








AMA Pays Tribute 
To Dr. S. S. Huebner 
At Chicago Meeting 


Honor Guest at Fellowship Lunch- 
eon; Greeted by Big Gathering 
of Executives 


GETS VOLUME OF LETTERS 


Grant Hill, Speaking for AMA, 
Tells Service of Retiring Ameri- 
can College Head 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Nov. 18—Of 
he SS 


Chicago, the many ova- 


tions which Huebner has 


received from life insurance people be- 
cause of the great role he has performed 
and raising 


in insurance education 


standards, ethics and prestige of the 
field the 


at the Fellowship Luncheon of Agency 


forces, one he received today 
Management Association here was tops. 
Grant L. Hill, and d 
rector of agencies of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, delivered a warm eulogy of 
the educator talking on behalf of AMA. 
The event was influenced by the fact 
that Life Under- 
years old, wanted 


vice president i 


American College of 


writers, which is 25 


to pay a special tribute to the veteran 


educator who has retired as acting 
president and become president emeritus 
of American College and also to express 
its great appreciation of what American 
College has done for the business in this 
quarter of a century. 

Tributes From Leaders of Business 
Mr. 
Hill presented as a tangible evidence of 
the Dr. held by 


presidents, boards of directors and mem- 


At the conclusion of his address 


esteem for Huebner 
ber companies of LIAMA, a large mo- 
book of 
signed by dozens of leading people in 
the After thanking LIAMA 


for the tributes and expressing the sat- 


roccan leather bound letters 


business. 


isfaction he had experienced in his work 
and at Wharton 
that he was 

that there 
some the CLU 
movement and one of the criticisms is 
that after 25 years of existence of 
American College there are less than 
5,000 men and women holding the CLU 
designation. He said that progress had 
to be slow. At the start there were no 
text books on life insurance and very 
few professors. A faculty had to be 
built up and scoffers convinced some- 
times by lengthy argument of the de- 
sirability and realistic practicability of 
the college. His prediction is that the 
number of those receiving designations 
and those preparing for the degree will 


at American College 
School, Dr. 
unmindful of 


been 


Huebner said 
the fact 
critics of 


not 
have 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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A Thanksgiving Feast of 1734... 2. 
The workmen who helped build historic Inde- 
pendence Hall were the first to be entertained 
within its walls. To thank them, Andrew 
Hamilton, designer and director of the building, 
spread a lavish feast in the unfinished rooms. 
Since the days of the Pilgrims, there have been 
many Thanksgivings on various dates and for 
various reasons. The first Thanksgiving Day, 
as we know it, was not until 1863 when President 
Lincoln set aside the last Thursday in November. 


With Financial Independence... / 
Thanksgiving is every day 


Most of us can be thankful for many things. Thankfulness is something 
deep-rooted—personal. Today’s owner of life insurance has good reason 
to be thankful because he has taken many worries off his mind. He has pro- 
vided financial independence for his family and future security for himself. 






















Life insurance can help in many other ways. It can assure you a 
steady income for retirement years or pay off the mortgage on your 
home. It can guarantee funds for the future education of your children 
or help to build an estate. 


ya 

i s Your Penn Mutual Underwriter is an experienced businessman who has 
been trained to work out a plan for you that will promise greater peace 
of mind through life insurance. He also can show you why a Penn 
Mutual policy is one of the most welcome Christmas gifts for yourself 


or your family—a gift that brings Thanksgiving every day—for years. 


———— 
Back of 
Your Independence 


Stands The 


PENN MUTUAL 
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THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





This is a reproduction of Penn Mutual’s current advertising appearing in national publications. 
PENN MUTUAL ADVANCEMENT OpporTUNITIEs Go To PENN MuTuAL MEN. 
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Fidelity Mutual Convention At Hot Springs 


Full Program Marks Fidelity Mutual 
Field Convention at Hot Springs, Va. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life’s 1952 con- 
yention, attended by nearly 350 agents 
and guests from 29 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, opened its first busi- 
ness session Tuesday morning at The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Following the ee by: Js 7G. 
Hupp, CLU, Fairmont, W. Va., Lawrence 
J. Doolin, manager of agencies, chair- 
man of the first day’s session, greeted 
the group and made a brief talk on the 
convention theme: “Growing with Fidel- 


CLU, New Haven, spoke 
on “Sincerity Creates Success,” Follow- 
ing this, a panel composed of P. N. 
Jepson, Jr, Camden, Wm. J. Noone, 
Philadelphia and Louis Morell, Jr., 
Cleveland, with C. E. Butler, Chicago, 
presiding, discussed sales methods under 


ity 
. K. Gordy, 


the topic “How I Am Building My 
Business.’ 

President E. A. Roberts concluded 
the morning session with a report on 


company operations during the year-to- 
date. His talk to the convention, sum- 
marized in another column, covered de- 
tails of the company operations. 
Liberalized Non-Medical 
The field reacted warmly to President 
Roberts’ announcement of changes in 
non-medical coverage: “As the result 
of a study of our non-medical experience, 
I am privileged to announce a more 


liberal treatment of such business. The 
new limits will be as follows: Ages 0-14, 
$5,000; ages 15 to 35, $10,000; ages 


36-40, $5,000. The same limit to apply to 
both men and women. The non-medical 
age limit for waiver provisions under 
juvenile policies will be extended from 
40 to 45.” 

The afternoon was given over to a 
meeting of the General Agents Associa- 
tion. 

Glenn A. Stearns, associate manager 
of agencies, presided at Wednesday’s 
sessions. The morning was begun by 
announcement by Calvin L. Pontius, 
CLU, Vice President-Insurance, of Fi- 
delity’s proposed new and more liberal 
contract being offered to career under- 
writers. 

Included in the morning session were 
talks by A. L. Sullivan, New York City, 
who spoke on “Personal Estate Plan- 
ning,” and William King, CEW, ‘St. 
Louis, whose topic was “Fixing the 
Problem.” A panel under B. Carl Whar- 
ton, CLU, Harrisburg, discussed “Ideas 
That W ork For Me.” Panel members 
included H. G. Endler, Los Angeles, 
W. R. Beddingfield, Philadelphia, R. M. 
Dunkle, Chicago and Hans Guenther, 
Newark. 

Also in the morning’s program was the 
Presentation by M. S, Alexander, gen- 
eral agent, Wilmington, of the General 
Agents Association's Library Award to 
the Flanz igan Agency in Philadelphia. 
This award is given annually to the 
agency showing the greatest percentage 
increase in members qualifying for con- 
vention. 

A second presentation, the CLU Key, 
was made by G. A. Stearns, fo. 1D. A. 
Stewart, Chicago, Fidelity’s latest Char- 
tered Life Underwriter. 

_ _ Business Insurance Forum 

Highlighting the Wednesday sessions 
Was an open forum in the afternoon on 
Business Insurance. Topics discussed 
were Pension Trusts, Key Man Insur- 
ance, Professional Partnerships and Tax 
Insurance, Chairman was L. J. Doolin, 
assisted by Harry S. Redeker and R. 
H. Hollenberg, respectively Fidelity’s 
Seneral counsel and associate counsel, 
and forum members R. W. Campbell, 
qroona N. G. Caputi, Providence; H. 

Gordon, CLU, * eciea ae G, A: 
atzes, Washington, DG; EOL: Hew-= 


YUM 





A. ROBERTS 


ard, CLU, Boston and H. S. Smith 
Tampa. 

With Vice President Pontius presid- 
ing, Thursday morning concluded the 
business sessions of the convention. 
D. C. McCune, Pittsburgh, spoke on the 
topic “Estate Sag omes for Professional 
Men” and W. Pierce, CLU, Philadel- 
phia on the sctleet “The Policy Con- 
tract.” A brief quiz of a panel of ex- 


iper 


’ 





Fidelity Mutual’s New 


Agents Compensation Plan 
Hot Springs, Va.—At Fidelity Mutual’s 
Homestead Ho- 
Calvin L. Pon- 
announced 


field convention held at 
tel here, Vice President 
tius Wednesday 
of the company’s new compensation plan 


on details 


for agents. The new contract pays 50% 


the first year and then pays larger re- 


newals in the earlier years; that is, 
10% in second policy year, 10% in third 
policy year and then pays 5% renewal 
commissions for the fourth, fifth and 
sixth policy years. Service fees of 2% 
start at the beginning of the fourth 
policy year. 

In addition to the 2% service fees, 
5% renewal commission payments are 
made over the fourth, fifth and sixth 
policy years and then run throughout 
the life of the policy. Then they con- 


tinue to be paid as long as policy is 
paid for and the agent stays under the 
career contract. 

The two 10%’s are vested in any event. 
The three 5%’s are vested in the event 
of death, disability or ten years’ service. 





yerts conducted by Mr. Pontius on sales 
I A 


techniques preceded the final conven- 
tion speech. Panel members were E. W. 
Dickey, Altoona; D. P. Kreer, Chicago; 
L. J. Tierney, Reading, Pa.; and D. A. 
Stewart, CLU, Chicago. 

Dr. Alfred H. Williams, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, occupied the final place on the 
program speaking on the oat “Ours Is 
a Business Civilization. 

Entertainment features included a golf 


tournament Monday afternoon preceding 
the convention, a reception Monday 
evening, tea for the ladies Tuesday after- 
noon, a banquet Wednesday night, and 
CLU Breakfast Thursday morning. 


Paul G. Hoffman to Address Institute; Other Speakers 


Paul G. Hoffman, director of the Ford 
Foundation, will be one of the speakers 
before the 14th annual meeting of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, to be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
Thursday, December 11, Holgar J. John- 
son, Institute president, announced this 
week. 

Mr. Hoffman, who has been prominent 
for many years in government and busi- 
ness activities both in this country and 
at the international level, will discuss 

3usiness Cooperation in a Competitive 
Economy.” He will be the speaker at 
the annual luncheon which will be held 
in the Jade Room. / 

This year’s meeting of 
will center around the theme, “Public 
Opinion Responds to Public Service. 
Some of the things that the life insur 
ance business is doing and can do in 
meeting its broader responsibilities will 
be discussed by representatives of edu- 
cation, press and industry. : 

Another speaker will be Louis B. 
Selzer, editor of the Cleveland Press, 
bd ho will speak on, “The Public Should 

3e Your Friends.” For 21 years editor 
2 this largest paper in Ohio, Mr. Selzer 
has achieved fame for his accomplish- 
ments in helping weld into a harmonious 
community all elements of a diverse 
citizenship. 

A sound slide film describing the In- 
stitute’s work and which is to be made 
available to agents and home office em- 
ployes will have its first showing at this 
session. The film runs 20 minutes. 

A panel discussion on “Educators and 
Business Men Working Together” will 
feature the morning session, with Dr. 
Hamden Forkner, professor of business 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, acting as moderator, 


the Institute 


the panel will be 
mathematics teach- 


Participating in 
Laurence J. Muzroll, 
er of Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, 
Me.; Mrs. Henryetta Carpenter, teacher 
of family life and business education at 
Annapolis High School, Annapolis, Md.; 
and Professor Charles M. Walden, head 
of the division of teacher education at 
Emory University, Georgia. 

Robert E. Henley, chairman of the 
board of the Institute and president of 
the Life Company of Virginia, will pre- 


side at the meeting. He will open the 
morning session in the Astor Gallery 
with a talk on, “The Challenge Today.” 


Holgar J. Johnson, 
will make some observations following 
presentations of the slide film. 

\ short business meeting, including the 
annual election of officers, will be held 
by the Institute following the luncheon. 
An organization meeting of the new 
board of directors will be held immedi- 
ately after adjournment of the Institute 
business session. 


Institute president, 


Continental Assur. Plans 
For an Increase in Capital 


The directors of Continental Assurance 
voted to call a special meeting of the 
shareholders for December 10 and _ to 
recommend to the shareholders that at 
their meeting they approve an increase 
in the capital of the company from 
$5,000,000 to $6,500,000 and authorize the 
declaration by the board of directors of 
a stock dividend of 30%. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 40 
cents per share and an extra dividend 
of 40 cents per share will be paid Decem- 
ber ae to shareholders of record Decem- 
ber 15, 


Fidelity Mutual Field 
Meets at Hot Springs 


E. A, ROBERTS | ON OUTLOOK 


Company President Suit Business Pros- 
pects Excellent; Gains in New Busi- 
ness, Interest Earnings 

Excellent outlook for business with 
substantial gains in new insurance for the 
nine month period and increased interest 


rates on investments, were reported to 
the Fidelity Mutual field leaders and 
general agents conference held at the 


Hot Springs, Va., this week 


president. 


Homestead, 
by E. A. Roberts, 

Discussing new business and under- 
writing Mr. Roberts said the Fidelity 
Mutual had processed $70,000,000 of new 
business as against $64,000,000 in the 
same period last year, with 43% of all 
policies issued within 24 hours, as against 


38% a year ago. Paid business to date 
is 107% of last year for an average 
policy in excess of $7,000. 


Military Service Experience 

The company is still issuing business 
in limited amounts to those in the mili- 
tary service and of military age without 
a war clause. “While we have no plan 
for changing the pattern,” said Mr. 
Roberts, “that could happen overnight; 
we have war clauses approved in every 
state in which we do business. On poli- 
issued prior to June 27, 1950—the 
beginning of the Korean episode—on 
which we could not have invoked the 
benefit of the war exclusion clause, we 
have paid 11 claims for $82,000 of insur- 
ance. In policies issued after that date 
on which a war clause might have been 
included in the policy, we have paid 
six claims for $30,819.” 

Since the company’s convention last 
year, the retention limits have been in- 
creased and in some cases disability 
limits and benefits have also been in- 
creased. There has also been a more 
liberal treatment of non-medical limits. 


cies 


1 


Investment Operations 

On the subject 
Roberts said: 

“Our investments fall into two broad 
categories securities and mortgage 
loans. Last year we made an effort to 
build up our mortgage portfolio and 
moved out of a considerable block of 
governments to accomplish this purpose. 
This year we have purchased less than 
$7,000,000 of mortgages as against over 
$20,000,000 last year, and about one-third 
of them this year have been in conven- 
tional loans. Practically all of the V. A. 
loans purchased so far this year have 
been bought at discounts averaging 96% 
Such mortgages continue to be offered 
at substantial discounts. We have 12,000 
mortgages on our books, representing 
an investment of $74,000,000. As of today 
there is one loan for $6,900 in fore- 
closure. 

“The interest yield on new security in- 
vestments last year was 3.30% as con- 
trasted with this year’s figure of 3.82% 
This year we have sold about $2,000,000 
of securities, at a profit, to augment 
current income for new security pu- 
chases. The most substantial increase by 
occurred in our industrial bond 
holdings. We have put something over 
$5,000,000 to work in industrial enter- 
prises on a 3.90%. The next largest 
increase was in public utility bonds.” 

r. Roberts concluded his talk with 
a capsule gain and loss report. He said 
tie company’s disability experience shows 
a profit for the year; accidental death 
also shows a profit; annuities show a 
loss; gain from interest is almost double 
that of a year one of the largest 
swings is a gain from investments, The 
gains from stocks and bonds, he said, 
will not be reflected in anv increase in 
the surplus this year but will be allocated 
to the security valuation reserve. 


Mr. 


of investments 


class 


ago; 
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McConachie Says—AMA’s Best Year 


Insurance Reached Highest Volume and New Peaks of Service 
Because of Good Agency and Company Management, 
Says Retiring President 


During the past year the Agency Man- 
Association recorded one of its 
record 


agement 
successful periods 
237 companies in the 
coun- 


with a 


most 
high membership of 
United States, Canada and other 
tries, Harry S. McConachie reported 
as president at the an- 
nual meeting at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, this week. Mr. MecConachie 
is vice president and superintendent_of 
American Mutual Life, Des 
Moines. He described the functions and 
operations of the five divisions of the 
Association all of which had expanding 
activities during the year. 


in his address 


agencies of 


“The greatest development in our in- 
dustrv in any ten year period occurred 
in the last decade,” said Mr. Mc- 
Conachie. “Almost every record in the 
business was broken between 1941 and 


1952. Life insurance is big business be- 


cause of agency management.” He cited 
the growth of insurance in force from 
$124 billion in 1941 to $260 billion in 
1951; paid production from $13 billion 
to $31 billion; assets from $33 billion 
to $68 billion; premium income from 


$4 billion to $7.8 billion; investment in- 
come from $1.7 billion to $2.9 billion. 
Remarkable Job of Management 


“Life insurance returned to its policy- 


holders in death benefits, matured en- 
dowments, disability payments, annuity 
payments, surrender values, and_ policy 


$10 million a 


dividends, approximately 
McConachie, 


day in 1951,” continued Mr. 
“Life insurance companies in 1951 had 
$11 billion invested in United States 
Government securities, $19 billion in 
mortgages, $28 billion in the securities 
of business and industry, and $9 billion 
in all other types of investments. 

“The net interest earned on invested 
funds of life insurance companies in 
1921 was 5.02%: 1931, 4.93%; 1941, 3.41%; 
and 1951 was 2.98%, after taxes. While 
expenses on every hand are sky-rocket- 
ing and interest rates are decreasing, 
life insurance companies are lowering 
their rates, increasing their benefits and 
dividends. 

“Those charged with the over-all man- 
= of our life insurance companies 
must be doing a remarkable job. There 
must be some reason for these records. 
The job of Agency Management is spe- 
cific. The agency departments of our 
companies are charged with the responsi- 
bility of securing a given amount of 
production, that will have a good per- 
sistency and at a satisfactory acquisition 
cost. 


“That is the only reason for Agency 
Management. In reverse, it is the only 


reason for our existence. Without Agen- 
cy Management and satisfactory in- 
creases in the production of quality busi- 
we would have life 


ness, insurance 
companies on the decline in a short time. 
The greatest single asset of the life 
insurance industry is Agency Manage- 
ment. 


Must Be Groomed for Management 


“It is the job of the agency depart- 
ments of our companies to select, train, 
and develop managers and general agents 
who can and will build profitable agen- 
cies for themselves and their companies. 
General agents and managers don’t just 
happen. There are very few naturals— 
men must be groomed carefully for the 
job of building agencies. It takes per- 
sistent teaching by qualified coaches to 
develop a good general agent or man- 
ager. 

“It takes persistent coaching by gen- 
eral agents and managers to develop 
good agents. Agents are producers. 





Agents will accept leadership from men 
they know they can out-sell, but in 
whom they have confidence. The job 
of Agency Management can be softened 
up. The load can be lightened. ‘Know 
How’ is the word. The man who is 
qualified to attend an Agency Manage- 
ment School will have a better chance 
of becoming a top man in Agency Man- 
agement. 

“Did you ever watch Ben Hogan (135 
pounds) hit a golf ball 300 vards or 
send one out for 100 yards with a hook 
around a tree into the green, three feet 
from the stob? That is ‘Know How.’ 
Ben can teach any good golfer how to do 
it in six easy lessons but he couldn't 
teach a hacker to do it in 600 hard les- 
sons, 

“The material we select for our gen- 
eral agents and managers must be above 
average or we are in for some trouble. 
We need live-wire leaders who have the 
capacity to know their business and 
who have all the qualities of leadership. 

“Not long ago, I heard a gentleman 
say that he liked to do business with 
people who knew their business. He felt 
he had a better chance for his spend- 
able dollar with that class of salesmen. 
People buying life insurance want to do 
business with a smart, well-informed, 
courteous life insurance salesman. The 
nearer we come to that kind of a sales- 
man, the nearer we will be to the solu- 
tion of our production problems. Don’t 
forget for a minute that a good sharp 
life insurance salesman likes to do busi- 
ness with a smart general agent or 
manager. 

Multiple Line Selling 


“A few years back, we came to these 
meetings and talked about career life 
underwriters. Our mz yor objective was 
to develop career men in our agency 
forces. A Pe ae situation has come 
about in the last few years; that 1s, 
life insurance salesmen (good ones) are 
drifting into multiple line selling. They 
are selling accident and health, fire, and 
auto in addition to their life insurance. 
One company’s agents are as guilty as 
another’s. Recent surveys both by the 
LIAMA, and one by the Underwriters 
Review of Des Moines indicated that 
about 50% of our producing agents are 
selling other lines of insurance. Why ? 
The obvious reason—MONEY—they are 
following the lines of least resistance. 

“T heard Lou Rietz, vice president of 
the Lincoln National make a statement 
in Lincoln, Nebraska the other day that 
I thought was worth repeating here, 
and I quote: ‘The company that keeps 
abreast of underwriting developments 
and gives its agency organizations the 
advantage of studied advancements has 
solved part of the agency building prob- 
lem of that company.’ As we conquer 
our problems, new ones face us on the 
horizon. The romance of our business— 
‘Solving the Problems’—is what makes 
it big. 

“Our business today is endorsed by 
the leaders of industry without reserva- 
tion. Public acceptance of life insurance 
is at an all-time high—and WHY? Be- 


cause men tell the story of life insur- 
ance in action. Our agents are located 
in every city, town and hamlet through- 


out our two nations. Their records speak 
for themselves—they are ambassadors 
of good will for the life insurance indus- 
try. 


A Crusading Job 


“The giant institution of life insur- 
ance has been built step by step, from 
an inauspicious beginning, by the savings 
of millions of policyholders. Life insur- 
ance has entered the homes of over 


Zimmerman Explores Agency Problems 


Chicago—Exploration of some of the 
problems confronting agency officers to- 
day was undertaken by Charles J. Zim- 
merman, CLU, managing director of 
Agency Management Association in his 
annual meeting address made Tuesday 
afternoon, at the first general session. 

He spotlighted the agency 
costs as one which needed greater atten- 


area of 


tion and asked, “How can we stabilize 
costs at a satisfactory level until we first 
improve the two major factors which 


high turn- 
In these re- 
still have a 


contribute namely, 
over of business and men? 

cent prosperous years, we 

first and second-year lapse rate on Or- 
dinary business of ranging up to 
23% for a certain group of companies. 
Is it not time to think of the causes 
the economic 


to costs, 


15%, 


and 


the remedies now while 
climate is favorable ? 
“As regards men, despite our very real 
gains in the area of selection, we find 
turnover still at the figure of 10 and 20 
ago. Must not future 
decreasing turnover come primarily as 
a result of better 


supervision and of making the career of 


years progress in 


education, training and 


ife insurance selling a less difficult anc 
life insurance sellir ] lifficult l 
more attractive one?” 


Improve Human Relations 

Mr. 
panies must pay 
established agents. 
emphasized that there is still no effec- 


Zimmerman reiterated that com- 
more attention to their 


For new agents, he 


tive substitute for joint work in the 
field. He continued, “In our absorption 
with the technical aspects of our job, 
we may neglect the human aspects of 
that job. We are prone to forget that 
we do not employ a salesman but a 


whole man, and that for better or worse 
that man brings with him his individual 
hopes, fears and problems. We can no 
more successfully deal with his business 
problems to the exclusion of his other 
problems than we can deal with the 
salesman to the exclusion of the man. 
More time and attention to establishing 
sound human relations will pay off 
richly in developing a better under- 
standing and better attitude. No one 
can doubt that one end result would 
be an increased success quotient and 
decreased rate of turnover.” 

As for making the life insurance sales 
career more attractive, the managing di- 
rector suggested, “One way to progress 
toward this obiective certainly is to 
make life insurance easier to buy. We 
have made no concerted effort to meet 








Fabian Bachrach 
ZIMMERMAN 


CHARLES Jf. 


the public desire for convenient monthly 
payments. In view of the fact that more 
and more of the security payments and 
savings are being tapped at the source 
through payroll deductions, should not 
life insurance exert its best efforts to 
meet this competition ? 


A Premium Clearinghouse 


“Since 
standpoint, 


practical 
individual 


employers, from a 
cannot deduct for 


life premium payments, does the idea 
of a life insurance clearinghouse to 
which the employer forwards all per- 
sonal insurance premiums for transmit- 
tal to the companies merit considera- 
tion ?” 


must also work at making 

easier to sell, Mr. Zim- 
merman declared. Knowing more about 
markets is one way, he believes. Broad- 
ening of markets is essential. 

More attention must be paid to the 
manager, he said. “Too often do we for- 
get that the sound development of an 
agency management organization can 
only result when a company carefully 
develops its own men from within.” 

Other problems he discussed were fi- 
nancing plans and increased government 
control and competition of the life in- 


Companies 
life insurance 


surance business at state and _ national 
levels. Mr. Zimmerman concluded his 


speech with a reaffirmation of his be- 
life in life insurance, from the stand- 
point of his ownership of life insurance 
and his being in the business. 





70% of the peoples of the United States 


and Canada. It spreads its wings of 
protection out over our two countries 
like a huge umbrella—with its arms 


wide open to all who wish to share in 
its blessings and bear their part of 
the risk. It is like a great benefactor, 
serving our people when needed most. 


Life insurance is the best deal sold in 
America. 
“The faith our policyholders have in 


the trusteeship of the institution of life 
insurance has never failed—likewise, the 
institution of life insurance has never 
failed in its responsibility to its policy- 
holders. 

“What is now the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association had its 
inception 31 years ago and it took the 
same kind of crusading among our com- 
panies by master salesmen to bring the 
Agency Management Association to its 
present day place of prominence. 

“The crusading, almost missionary, 


spirit which pervades the organization 
cannot help but have its impact on the 
industry. Many are the dramatic in- 
stances of what has been done by the 
Association officers and its staff. These 
are the things that are often times hard 
to measure and yet in all modesty the 
Association folks have not bragged about 
the testimonial letters they have re- 
ceived as evidence of the value of their 
personal advice and services thoughout 
the years. Yet, their work in spreading 
the results of research, adapting them to 
the individual company situations, advis- 
ing and consulting with agency officers, 
etc., 1n mz iny ways resembles the work 
of ‘the life insurance salesman in_ his 
persuasive daily activities. 

“This continued attitude of service and 
dedication to the further improvement 
of the job we all must do cannot help 
but have a profound effect on the insti- 
tution of life insurance in the years 
ahead.” 
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SPEAKS 


In December 1948, one hundred and four 
years after being founded, State Mutual Life 
crossed the billion dollar mark of life insur- 


ance in force. 


There was quite a lot of excitement at the 
time. Many bold predictions of future growth 
were made. Little did anyone dream that in less than four years, 


State Mutual would add another $500,000,000 to its life insur- 
ance in force account. Yet it did. 


With pride and gratitude, State Mutual announces that this 
week the BILLION AND ONE-HALF milestone has been 
passed. 





State Mutual deeply appreciates this achievement of its career 
underwriters in 78 field offices from coast to coast and to the 
Home Office employees who have backed them up with efficient 
and cheerful service. 


State Mutual holds dear its tradition of integrity and service. 
Although it has ambitions to grow in size, it will never 
sacrifice quality for quantity. 


Now as it nears the completion of its 108th year 


$M AN 
y Sapa | P 
ne we 
gtr stronger than ever, this old Company with a youthful 


\ STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO f outlook confidently looks ahead. 


STATE MUTWAL LIFE 
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Albert D. Shaw Dies; 
Mass. Mutual Officer 


HAD RETIRED DECEMBER, 1949 
Rose From Clerk to Vice President; 
Served 45 Years With Spring- 
field Company 


Springfield, Mass., Nov. 17—Albert D. 
Shaw, who retired as vice president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in December, 
1949, died today at his home here. He was 
73. He had been ill for several months. 

Born at Palmer, Mass., November 5, 
1879, Mr. Shaw went to Brown Univer- 
sity after graduating from Palmer High 





ALBERT D. SHAW 


School but after two years at Brown 
he took a position with the Palmer Na- 
tional Bank. Deciding there was a bet- 
ter opportunity in Springfield, he went 
with the Springfield Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co. Still looking for advance- 
ment, he went over to the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in 1904, where he rose from 
clerk to be vice president having been 
with the company 45 years at the time 
of his retirement. 

Made manager of the policy loan de- 
partment in 1917, Mr. Shaw was elected 
assistant secretary the following year. 
He became financial secretary in 1928, 
second vice president in 1944 and vice 
president in 1948. Mr. Shaw once re- 
called that when he joined Massachu- 
Mutual, a clerk who had 
time from his regular duties was ex- 
pected to lend a hand in the tedious 
pen-and-ink writing of premium re- 
ceipts. There was competition to see 
who could write the most receipts in a 
day. At the end of the day he used to 
have to see that this “farmed out” work 
was all assembled. 

Mr. Shaw was a member of the 
Springfield Lodge of Masons and boih 
the Longmeadow and Blandford Coun- 
try Clubs, having a summer home in 
the latter place. 

Mr. Shaw was active in the South 
Congregational Church, served four 
years as a member of the Springfield 
City Council and was its president in 
1916 and 1917. 

Surviving are Mrs. Shaw who was 
Ruth W. Waite, and their sons Lewis 
A. Shaw and Robert H. Shaw. 


setts spare 


Woodhull Hay Killed in 
Chicago Auto Accident 


Chicago—Woodhull Hay, 
editor of The Weekly Underwriter of 
New York and editor of its life depart- 
ment, was killed Monday evening here 
He was at- 


associate 


in an automobile accident. 
tending the annual meeting of Agency 
Management Association for his paper. 
At the time of the accident he was be- 
ing driven to his hotel by a woman 
friend who was president of the Illinois 
Council of the National Association for 
Retarded Children of which Mr. Hay 
was president, having been elected in 
October. He had served the association 
two terms as secretary. This woman 
was also killed. 

A native New Yorker, Mr. Hay at- 
tended Morris High School before go- 
ing to Princeton University on a Pulit- 
zer scholarship, at the same time win- 
ning the award offered by the Princeton 
Club of New York for the highest mark 
on ,entrance examinations. He was 
graduated from Princeton, magna cum 
laude, and elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
honorary scholastic society. Next he at- 
tended Columbia University Law School 
where he received the LL.B. and he was 
also a diplomate of Ecole des Sciences 
Politique, Paris. Returning to this coun- 
try he practiced law for a time then 
was made representative of the Ford 
Motor Co. in the Middle East, supervis- 
ing its dealer organization in India, 
Burma and Ceylon. 

Mr. Hay was a long-time friend of 
L. Alexander Mack, president of The 
Weekly Underwriter and in 1939 he 
joined the staff of that paper as educa- 
tional editor, later taking on more gen- 
eral editorial work. 





Columbian National’s 


. ° 
President’s Campaign 

The Milton I. Weiss Agency, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and the Thayer Quinby 
Agency, Boston, finished one-two in the 
Columbian National Life’s annual Presi- 
dent’s Campaign. 

The Weiss Agency 
quota in winning the President’s Cup 
for the second straight year. The 
trophy, now their permanent possession, 
was presented to the members of the 
agency at a victory banquet held in 
Syracuse recently. The individual ef- 
forts of General Agent Weiss, Associate 
General Agent John J. Woods and of 
producers Raymond F. Guido and Leslie 
H. Judd were singled out for special 
mention. 

The Quinby Agency was also tendered 
a luncheon at the Parker House in Bos- 
ton. Fourteen members of the agency 
were saluted on the agency’s perform- 
ance of topping 500% of its quota. 

In all, 26 agencies received quota- 
buster awards; eight agents won grand 
prizes; 30 agents, individual perform- 
ance awards, and a dozen more won 
awards for number of applications sub- 
mitted in one of the company’s most 
successful campaigns. 


topped 640% of 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 





























Let’s All Be Thankful 


Heap high the board with plenteous 


cheer and gather to the feast 


And toast the sturdy pilgrim band whose 


courage never ceased. 


—Alice W. Brotherton 
The First Thanksgiving Day 


In keeping with the spirit of this Thanksgiving Day message, 
we give thanks for the enduring strength of the institution of 
life insurance and for the many facilities offered by North- 
western Mutual Life which have enabled us to spread the help- 


ing hand of life insurance into many homes and businesses. 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, C.L.U., General Agent 
AND ASSOCIATES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
595 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 
MUrray Hill 8-7110 


Home Office — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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N. Y. Managers to Honor 
Dr. Huebner December 10 


The annual dinner of the Life Man- 
agers’ Association of Greater New York 
will honor Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, 
president emeritus of the American Col- 
lege of Chartered Life Underwriters and 
recently retired professor of insurance, 
Wharton School University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The dinner will be held on De- 
cember 10, in the Starlight Roof of the 
Waldorf - Astoria. 

Dr. Huebner will be introduced by 
Paul F. Clark, president, John Han- 
cock. Harry Krueger, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, president of the association, has 
announced that the evening will also 
include a Gridiron Show, which is under 
the joint chairmanship of Jules Anzel, 
Continental American, and George Shoe- 
maker, CLU, Provident Mutual. 





“Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


Continental Assurance Company 
Chicago, IIl. 
32 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 











“Search That Never Ends” 
On 370 Radio Stations 


“The Search That Never Ends,” a 
public service radio series currently be- 
ing presented over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System with the guidance and 
cooperation of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, is now heard over approxi- 
mately 370 stations of the Mutual net- 
work. 

Originating in the WOR-Mutual stu- 
dios in New York, Tuesdays, from 9:05 
to 9:30 p.m., EST, the series is being 
heard in such widely diverse cities as 


3uffalo, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Charlotte, Birmingham, 
Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas _ City, 


New Orleans, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco, to name a few. 

The series, dealing in humanized 
documentary form with the latest medi- 
cal achievements, as well as health, eco- 
nomic and welfare problems, has al- 
ready featured programs on heart ail- 
ments, antibiotics, malnutrition, gerla- 
trics, and marriage. 

Among some of the future subjects to 
be dramatized are cancer, obesity, burns, 
childbirth, psychoanalysis, polio, atomic 
medicine, blood pressure, cerebral palsy, 
diabetes, and accident proneness. 

Produced by Sherman H. Dryer Pro- 
ductions, the series features an out- 
standing cast with Jackson Beck as 
narrator. 
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Actuaries Elect Larus 


JOHN R. LARUS 


The Society of Actuaries at its an- 
< ht se aie 
nual meeting at the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., last week, 
elected John R. Larus, vice president 
and actuary of Phoenix Mutual Life, as 
president for the coming year. 

Elected vice president were: Henry 
F. Rood, second vice president and actu- 
ary, Lincoln National; and Malvin E. 
Davis, vice president and actuary, Metro- 
politan Life. Victor E. Henningsen, 
comptroller, Northwestern Mutual, was 
elected secretary-treasurer; and Alden 
T. Bunyan, secretary and associate actu- 
ary, Phoenix Mutual, was reelected 
editor. 

Elected to the Board of Governors for 

a term of three years were: W. M. 
Anderson, vice president and managing 
director, North American Life Assur- 
ance; A. M. Campbell, vice president and 
actuary, 7." Life Assurance of Can- 
ada; John H. Miller, vice president = 
actuary, Monarch Life 
lips, vice president, 
Kenneth B. Piper, vice president, Provi- 
dent Life and Accident; Pearce Shep- 
herd, vice president and associate actu- 
ary, Prudential. Elected to the Board 
for two years, Ross E. Moyer, vice 
president, John Hancock. 


J. Roy Robbins Retires; 
Luncheon Guest of Agency 


J. Roy Robbins, field underwriter with 
the New York-Evans Agency of the 
Home Life of New York, was honored 
November 5 on his retirement after 49 
years in the business with Home Life. 
He was guest at a luncheon given by 
his manager, John H. Evans, and at- 
tended by all members of the agency. 
Joining them were William P. Worth- 
ington, executive vice president, and 
John F. Walsh, vice president and man- 
ager of agencies. 

_Mr. Robbins has been “semi-retired” 
since 1947, Since that time he has con- 
tinued servicing his many clients in the 
New York area and doing a substantial 
amount of new business. Mr. Robbins 
decided that on November 9—the date 
of his 70th birthday—he would begin his 
“real” retirement. He and his wife will 
make their home in Deland, Florida, on 
December 1. 

Mr. Robbins served as a field under- 
writer from 1903 to 1909; a general agent 
until 1926; partner in the Robbins- 
Simons Agency until 1929; and general 
agent until 1932, at which time he de- 
cided to return to personal production. 
The Robbins-Simons Agency was Home 
Life’s leading agency for a number of 
years. It was the first agency in the 
company to pay for over $1,000,000 of 
new business in one month. 

Mr. Robbins went with the Evans 
Agency at its inception in 1945. 


EX-GOVERNOR MOORE, N. J. DIES 


Director of Prudential, Well Known in 
Insurance; Tribute by Prudential 
Fresident Shanks 
Former Governor A. Harry Moore of 
New Jersey, long a director of the 
Prudential and widely known in the in- 
surance business, died at the wheel of his 
automobile Tuesday morning near 
Somerville, N. J., while returning with 
Mrs. Moore from his summer place to 
his home in Jersey City. His death was 

attributed to a heart attack. 
Governor Moore had been a member 


of the Prudential board of directors 
since 1935. He was chairman of the 
board’s auditing committee and _ vice 
chairman of its executive committee. 

Carrol M. Shanks, Prudential presi- 
dent, issued the following statement: 
“We of the Prudential feel a_ special 
loss in Governor Moore’s death. He 
was a wise and human counsellor with 
his associates on the board and with the 
officers of the company. The qualities 
he showed in his business relations with 
the Prudential clearly revealed the 
sources of his great strength with the 
people of New Jersey.” 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 8, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please rush copy of “7 Doors to 
Employee Security.” Your proposition... 
“We do the work. You get the commissions” 
...is too good not to know more about. 


ADDRESS 


Lf) Sore >. Meme 
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R. H. EDWARDS’ NEW POST 

Richard H. Edwards, Jr., former vice 
president of the Jordan Marsh Co., has 
announced his new association with the 
John Hancock of Boston. Mr, Edwards 
has been tell as a consultant in 
estate planning, and as a specialist in 
all forms of Group, pension and business 
insurance. 

He brings to this new field 30 years of 
experience in public and personnel rela- 
tions. For the present he will be lo- 
cated at 49 Federal Street, in the Boston 
general agency offices. 
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Fluegelman Blasts Agents’ Treatment 


Calls Companies Derelict in Obligations to Field; “Slave 
Contracts” Tie Agents Down; Against Renewals 
to Brokers; Views on Vesting 


.. Nov. 19—Some areas in which 
the life insurance 
derelict in fulfilling its 


field 


with “the 


Chicagt 


business “has been 
obligations to 
forces” 


its own were pointed out, 


along great and tremen- 
dous strides of the 
David B. Fluegelman, 
of National Association of 


writers, to 


companies,” by 
CLU, president 
Life Under- 
LIAMA’s 


agency officers at 


annual meeting. 

“We preach free enterprise as it ap- 
plies to government and business,” Mr. 
Fluegelman stated, “but do not always 
practice it in the conduct of our own 
The Northwestern Mutual Spe- 
New York called to the 
attention of the companies han- 
vesting of renewals; vesting of 


affairs.” 
cial agent in 
their 
dling of: 
pensions; proselytizing; features of the 
general agent such as the 
eral agent’s overriding commissions and 
Group insur- 


system gen- 


personal production; and 
ance, 

issues, the 
their 
“Dur- 
has been 


Before dealing with these 


NALU 


proper 


president put them in 


perspective by recalling, 
tenure of service, there 
marked 


ing my 


a radical change and improve- 


ment i he institution of life insurance. 


The service aspect of life insurance has 


been stressed repeatedly, and the oppor- 


tunity to ac a professional capacity 


has induced many younger men to em- 


bark on the selling of life insurance as 


a career immediately upon entering busi- 


better 


type of agent 
This 


policy yowners 


ness. A continually 


is being inducted into the business. 


is generally recognized by 


and, therefore, benefits all of us who 


conscientiously attempt to do a good 


job. But frequently the ultimate inter- 


sts of the agent were inadvertently 
gnored.” 


Vesting of Renewals and Benefits 


Flueg- 


sides on 


of renewals, Mr. 
would not we 
the question of whether 


vesting 
said he 


On the 
elman 
renewals are a 
deferred compensation or 
added, 
they should be paid to 
this service. We 
instances of 


form of serv- 


ice fees, but, he ‘Sf the payments 


are service fees, 


the party performing 


have innumerable agents 


giving valuable service on policies writ- 


ten by frequently brokers 
the life 
uSINeSS as a Major career. 


other agents 
insurance 
These brokers 


commissions al- 


who are not even in 


the renewal 
all the 


receive 


ria Dovel a : : 
though work is done by someone 


else. 
“This is difficult to reconcile, even 
that 


acquiring 


though the companies will indicate 
means of an agent 
a new client and is thereby an 
ment of his time and effort. 

but I have rarely heard of 


this is the 
invest- 
Maybe 
physi- 
attor- 
hope of 
Whatever 


compensated 


cian giving medical advice or an 


ney giving legal advice in the 


thereby attaining a client. 


work they do is normally 
for the time and effort expended.” 
Mr. Fluegelman called the 


pension more 


vesting of 


benefits a pressing prob- 


lem. “In almost all cases,” he reported, 


view that 
company 
remains 


“the life companies take the 
there should be no vesting of 
contributions unless the agent 
with the company until retirement age, 
normally age 65. Regardless of how 
many years of valuable and conscientious 
service he performs, the agent appar- 
ently has not the rights normally granted 
under a free enterprise system of de- 
termining whether or not he wishes 
to remain in the business, or even mak- 
ing a change within the business, which 
he believes would be to his benefit. 

“In other types of pension arrange- 
ments, there is usually some type of 
vesting, in many cases, immediate vest- 
ing, on the theory that the participant 
has earned his pension rights by quali- 
fying as a participant in the pension 
plan. Rarely does full vesting require 
more than ten years. As a matter of 
fact, it is difficult to get the Treasury 
Department to approve a pension plan 
in private industry unless regard is paid 
to vesting, either immedi: ite or deferred. 
Yet the life companies have apparently 
qualified their plans without vesting 
provisions of any nature. It is ironical 
that the same life companies which cau- 
tion their agents against writing plans 
for clients without vesting provisions are 
derelict in their ae to their 
agents qualifying under their own plans. 
How is this justified under a free en- 
terprise system?” 


Relations With General Agents 


The NALU president labeled the 
agent’s career contracts “slave contracts” 
and charged that the agent is almost 
forced today to remain with the com- 
pany “with which he happened to sign 
his first contract.” 

Further, he reiterated, the agent has 
no freedom of choice of his general 
agent in the event that a new general 
agent is appointed by his company. 

“The problem goes further than this,” 
he continued. “Some general agents are 
able to afford greater benefits to their 
igents than others. I am referring to 
extra services, such as the use of a 
private office, the service of a secretary, 
the use of a statistician and countless 
other benefits that are available in some 
instances and not in others.” 

Mr. Fluegelman pointed out that if 
general agents’ compensation was spread 
out more equitably and they were en- 
abled to operate more efficiently, agents 
would benefit. “Possibly greater allow- 
ances should be given at the beginning 
of a general agency and in the closing 
vears with less in the middle period,” 
he suggested. 

As for the general agent’s override, he 
questioned it in the case of a one-man 
general agency and said it was on the 
borderline of being legalized rebating. 
. ersonal production of the general agent 
s also not in the agent’s best interests, 
weit ae to the NALU head. 

He restated NALU’s position on 
Group insurance, saying it was unop- 
posed to Group, but opposed to the evils 
attends int upon Group insurance, such 
as begins limits on individual lives 
and the writing of cases on persons who 
do not normally constitute a satisfac- 
tory group. What we sometimes fail to 
recognize is the fact that whenever a 
Group case is written, it is taking away 
a part of the market of the weekly pre- 
mium agent.’ 

Mr. Fluegelman closed his 
emphasizing that companies have made 
great strides in improving the agent’s 
lot, but he hoped they would give con- 
structive thought to the areas he out- 
lined in which further improvement was 
needed. 


address by 


Would Cut Tax Edge 
Under Pension Plans 


EXPLAINED BY EUGENE THORE 


Non-Insured Plans’ Advantage; Position 
of Self-Employed; Proposal to 
Equalize Tax 


Under existing revenue law non-insured 
pension plans pay no tax on earnings 
of the fund whereas an insurance com- 
pany must pay tax of 6%% 
on the net investment earnings of the 
pension fund under an insured plan. A 
proposal to remove this discrimination 
and equalize the tax advantage under 
different types of pension systems which 
has been proposed by company organi- 
zations and National Association of 
Life Underwriters was explained by 
Eugene M. Thore, general counsel of 
Life Insurance Association, before the 
Agency Management 
Chicago this week. 


a corporate 


Association at 


Two Proposals Made 


Two proposals are made to equalize 
the tax: 

1. Provide that the amounts excluded 
from income by self-employed people 
may be accumulated either in a _ re- 
stricted trust fund or in life insurance 
or annuity contracts. 

2. Provide that employed people eligi- 
ble for participation in an employe a 
sion plan may put aside up to 5% of 
their earned income in either a _ re- 
stricted fund, an insurance or annuity 
contract, or in an employe pension plan. 

“The use of life insurance contracts 
for funding this proposed pension sys- 
tem offers some difficulty,” said Mr. 
Thore. “It is not possible under exist- 
ing law to restrict a life insurance con- 
tract to prevent the policyholder from 
cashing it in before age 65. Our recom- 
mendations attempt to solve this prob- 
lem without restricting any of the usual 
policy privileges. Instead, it is proposed 
that in case a policy is surrendered 
either for cash or extended-term insur- 
ance, the cash value of the policy would 
become taxable income in that year. 
Similarly, if the policyholder borrows 
the loan value and does not pay it back 
within say 12 months, the entire cash 
value of the policy would become tax- 
able income. These taxing provisions 
should be sufficient to discourage policy- 
holders from withdrawing money laid 
aside for retirement. On the other ‘hand, 
in the case of extreme economic neces- 
sity the taxpayer could draw down the 
fund, subject to the payment of income 
tax thereon. With such a privilege one 
of the important features of life insur- 
ance would be preserved. 

“The provision permitting employed 
people under pension plans an additional 
tax exclusion up to 5% of earned in- 
come, should tend to equalize the tax 
benefits. Rough equity would be accom- 
plished between people eligible for pen- 
sion benefits and those not eligible. This 
should tend to discourage a flight from 
employe pension plans.” 


Position of Self-Employed 


Touching on the situation of the self- 
employed, Mr. Thore said: 

“It is one thing to recognize a tax 
discrimination. It is quite another mat- 
ter to find a solution that will not create 
new inequities or new competitive prob- 
lems. The solution offered by profes- 
sional groups to the pension problem 
of the self-employed illustrates this 
point. Under the proposal, all people 
not under employe pension plans would 
be permitted to exclude from annual in- 
come an amount up to 10% of net 
earned income, provided such amount is 
put into a restricted trust fund where it 
cannot be touched until age 65. The 
restricted fund could only be established 


L. S. Morrison to Retire; 


Honor Guest at Reunion 
Laurence S. Morrison, Research Con- 
sultant of the Agency Management As- 
sociation and widely recognized author- 
ity on agency costs, was guest of honor 
at the “Old Guard” Reunion dinner held 
Monday evening, November 17, as part 
of LIAMA’s annual meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Mr. Morrison, who will retire 
the association on January 1, after al- 
most 25 years of service, was given 
warm tribute by the agency executives 
who have benefited from his advice 
over the years. The “Old Guard” is 
made up of members of the boards of 
directors of Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and the Association of 
Life Agency Officers, 
LIAMA, and of present board members. 
E. M. McConney, president, 
Life of Des Moines, 
with 


from 


predecessors of 


Bankers 
“Laurie” 
a bound book of letters of appre- 
ciation from friends in the life insurance 
business. 


presented 


His presentation address was 
a beautifully phrased expression and in- 
terpretation of the occasion. 

Mr. Morrison joined the 
search 1928, 
rector of research in 1939 and continued 
in that post until 1945, when, because of 


Sales Re- 


Bureau in Was named di- 


the great demand by member companies 
and 
ices in agency financial matters, he was 
He is known 
especially for his development of a sys- 
tem for measuring agency costs and 
agency profit and for his books on these 
subjects. Before entering life insurance, 
Mr. Morrison was a mining engineer. 
He is a native of California and a Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate of Yale. 

The committee in charge of the testi- 
monial dinner and book was headed by 
Raymond W. Simpkin, agency vice 
president, Connecticut Mutual; members 
were Mr. McConney and Richard C. 
Guest, vice president, Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


for his extensive knowledge serv- 


made research consultant. 





through a trust company. Under the 
proposal, life insurance, a_ traditional 
way to fund pension benefits, would not 
qualify as a funding method. People 
under the 10% plan would be forced 
to save for retirement through trust 
companies. The taxpayer would exercise 
no free choice in the method of funding 
his retirement. No sales talk—no service 
attractions—could meet the competition 
of such a tax benefit scheme. 

“There is another angle to the pro- 
posal offered by the professional groups. 
Some statistics show that on the aver- 
age, employers contribute to employe 
pension plans slightly less than 5% of 
earned income. Since the self- re 
10% proposal is twice as_ beneficial, 
wculd create a new discrimination. This 
could affect the future development of 
employe pension plans. If employe pen- 
sion plans are not as advantageous tax- 
wise as the 10% plan, we might see a 
shift away from employe pension plan- 
ning. The social considerations underly- 
ing such plans might be regarded as 
secondary to the tax advantage in the 
proposed 10% plan. Thus, the 10% pro- 
posal would favor our competitors and, 
at the same time, undermine the insured 
employe pension system. 

“Outright opposition to the proposed 
10% plan is not recommended. Such a 
course would seem to ignore the sound 
equity behind the proposal. We must 
find some way to meet the just com- 
plaint of the self- employed—a way that 
will avoid a competitive barrier and at 
the same time safeguard employe pen- 
sions.” 
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Prudential Changes at 
Newark Home Office 


ERNEST EAGLES MADE 3RD V.P. 


Associated With Company Since 1909; 
Other Advancements Are Also 
Announced 


Election by The Prudential’s board of 
directors of Ernest Eagles, of Orange, 
N. J., as third vice president, headed 
a list of a number of personnel advance- 
ments and changes announced by Car- 
rol M. Shanks, Prudential, president. 

Mr. Eagles, a native of Newark, has 
been associated with Prudential since 
1909 and for the past 32 years with its 


ERNEST EAGLES 


He had held the post 
He received his 


law department. 
of associate counsel. 
law degree from Rutgers University and 
has been a member of the New Jersey 
Bar since 1922. 

Hyde, another 
the law department, was promoted from 


Harry B. member of 


associate counsel to assistant general 
counsel. He also received his Bachelor 
of Laws degree from Rutgers and is a 
member of both the New Jersey and the 
California Bar. A member of Pruden- 
tial’s legal staff since 1930, he was at 
one time associated with the company’s 
west coast mortgage loan organization 
as resident attorney. 

Edwin E. Lineberry was promoted 
from assistant general manager of the 
Group insurance department to general 
manager. He joined the home office or- 
ganization in 1934 and has held a num- 
ber of important posts in its Group de- 
partment since that time. 

Succeeding Mr. Lineberry as assistant 

general manager is Walter J. Kraus, 
currently a manager in the company’s 
western home office, who is being trans- 
ferred from Los Angeles to Newark to 
take over his new assignment. 
Other personnel realignments in the 
Group department included the naming 
of H. W. Allyn as director of special 
Group services. He had held the title 
of general manager. 
_ Francis W. Evans, assistant director 
in the company’s underwriting depart- 
ment was promoted to associate director 
of sickness and accident underwriting. 
A graduate of Dartmouth College, he 
had been associated with a New Eng- 
land company prior to joining Pruden- 
tial’s new sickness and accident organi- 
zation in 195]. 

Also announced was the promotion of 
Rose Slavitt to manager of debit policy 
division No. 2. She had been serving 
in an advisory capacity in the debit 
folicy department. Miss Slavitt is a 
ome member of the home office 
Staff, 





Ralph Cohen of Security 
Made President-for-a-Day 


As the result of recent “Election” 
sales contest, sponsored by Security 
Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y., Agent Ralph 
Cohen of the Ely S. Banas Agency of 
Boston, was elected “President-for-a- 
day” by virtue of his outstanding pro- 
duction during the campaign. 

Mr. Cohen, who led the entire sales 
organization of the company during the 
contest, was a guest at the home office 
in Binghamton, N. Y., where he assumed 
the duties of Security Mutual President, 
Frederick D. Russell. He began his duties 
as “President” by presiding at a finance 
committee meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. Later in the morning, he pre- 
sided at a staff meeting of company 
officials. At noontime he served as host 
at a birthday luncheon given monthly 
by President Russell for employes of the 
company. He also performed numerous 
other daily functions of the president. 

Mr. Cohen, who earned 1,209 “votes” 
during the contest, first joined Security 
Mutual’s Boston Agency in 1950. During 
his first year with the company he quali- 
fied as a director of the “Russell Club,” 
director of the “Life Club” and member 
of the “A. & H. Club.” Before joining 
Security Mutual he was affiliated with 
Fidelity Mutual Life. Educated at Ohio 
State University, and Suffolk Law 
School, he served with U. S. Naval In- 
telligence Service at Pearl Harbor dur- 
ing World War II. 

Capitalizing on the interest in the 
national elections, Security Mutual Life 
officials patterned their sales campaign 
after the national election campaigns, 
terming their “platform” the most com- 
prehensive in political history—more 
security for everyone, income for acci- 
dent and sickness, old age income, in- 
come for the family, solutions to tax 
problems, educational funds, better hos- 
pital benefits, and liberal employe-benefit 
plans. On the evening of November 3, 
the campaign reached a climax when a 
company-wide telephone hook-up was set 
up between the home office and the com- 
pany agencies, which enabled agents to 
phone in their “election” returns. The 
returns were monitored by Agency Vice 
President Norman T. Carson, and a loud 
speaker was set up to inform those 
present in the home office of latest 
returns. “Election” parties were held 
in the home office and in most of the 
company’s agencies. The campaign re- 
sulted in the best October production in 
Security Mutual’s history. 

Irving Richman of the Henry Levine 
Agency in New York City was elected 
“Vice President,” he VIN the second 
largest number of “votes” during the 
campaign. He was presented with an en- 
graved trophy by the company. 

Representatives leading in “votes” in 
their divisions were designated as “Sen- 
ators.” They will be presented with “Cer- 
tificates of Office” in recognition of their 
outstanding production. The four Sena- 
tors were: Joseph B. Kirschner, Henry 
Levine Agency, N. Y. City (Empire Di- 
vision); Simon Feldman, general agent, 
Rochester, N. Y. (American Division) ; 

Bernard Erwin, manager, Little Rock, 

poy (National Division) ; ane.) -C. 
Curtiss, manager, Utica, N. Y. (Security 
Division). A total of 24 men were elected 
to the office of “Congressman” and will 
also be presented with “Certificates of 
Office.” 


New Honor for John Hancock 


Honors for the best-read life insurance 
advertisement for 1951 go to the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, according to re- 
cently published results of a study made 
by the Daniel Starch rating organization. 

“A dream marched to the swing of 
his words” is the title of the winning 
advertisement, which tells the story of 
the great American poet, Walt Whitman. 

The advertisement is one the John 
Hancock’s American Folk series, intro- 
duced in 1947, It appeared in L ife, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Newsweek, and U. S. 
News and World Report. 


WILLIAM W. 


STEWART, JR. 


Six new agency department appoint- 
ments have been announced by William 
J. Cameron, president of Home Life of 
New York. 

William W. 


H. Vanderwart have been named as- 


Stewart, Jr., and David 


sistant to the manager of agencies; Wil- 
liam E, Carnright, special agency as- 
Frederick W. 


cational assistant; 


sistant; Lohm, field edu- 


Henry Farber and 
Denny Beattie, assistant manager of field 
service. 

In their new assignments, both Mr. 
tring 4 and Mr. Vanderwart will assist 
John F. Walsh, vice president and man- 
ager of agencies, in the administration 
of the agency department and the direc- 
tion of field personnel. 


Careers 


Mr. Stewart joined Home Life in 1948 
and has played an important part in the 
administration of the company’s selec- 
tion programs and procedures for new 
field men. Last January Mr. Stewart 
went into the field on a full-time basis 
with the company’s New York-Loewen- 
heim Agency. In nine months, he paid 
for a total of $360,000 of new business. 

Mr. Vanderwart went with Home Life 
in 1946 and has taken part in adminis- 
tration of the company s planning as- 
sistant’s program and the recruiting of 
new field underwriters. More recently he 





DAVID H. VANDERWART 


has been engaged in field promotion and 
installation, Home Life’s Insured Security 
Plan. In 1950, Mr. Vanderwart was re- 
called to active duty with the Marine 
Corps and served for a year in Korea. 

As a special agency assistant, Mr. 
Carnright will take part in various 
phases of agency management and train- 
ing of new field personnel. He comes 
to this new assignment after extensive 
field experience in the company’s 
Newark agency, where he served as as- 
sistant manager. Mr. Carnright joined 
Home Life in 1945. 

Mr. Lohm, who was named field edu- 
cational assistant, will conduct home of- 
fice training of new field underwriters 
and the company’s continuing field train- 
ing program. Starting in the company’s 
home office in 1936, Mr. Lohm subse- 
quently received valuable field experience 
in Home Life’s Newark and Paterson 
agencies. He returned to the home office 
in 1948, where his previous title was 
policy planning supervisor. 

Mr. Farber, assistant manager of field 
service, has ‘been man: iging editor of 
Home Life Magazine, and now under- 
takes additional responsibilities in 
planned estates promotion and advertis- 
ing. Mr. Beattie, also named assistant 
manager of field service, joined Home 
Life earlier this year with advertising 
and sales promotion experience in the 
book publishing field. He will concen- 
trate on sales promotion of Group in- 
surance. 





October Record Month 
For State Mutual Life 


State Mutual Life’s nationwide field 
force established three new production 
records during its annual “Do It For 
Denny” October sales campaign which 
is sponsored by the General Agents’ 
Association in honor of Robert H. 
Denny, vice president and superintend- 
ent of agencies. 

The $17!%4 million of submitted busi- 
ness exceeded the most successful 
“Denny Campaign” by $3 million and it 
was also the largest October in the 
company’s 108-year history. Applications 
were received on more than 2,000 lives, 
an increase of 200 over last year. 

October’s paid-business record is 8% 
better than 1951’s figures and the paid- 
business for year to date of $10614 mil- 
lion is 13% ahead of the corresponding 
ten-month period a year ago. 

Kenneth L. Means of the Chicago 
Nothhelfer and Leck agency topped the 
field during the campaign in _ total 
amount of business submitted. Worces- 
ter led all other agencies in both total 
volume and number of lives of submitted 
business. 


Two Companies Discontinue 
Home Nursing Services 


Two insurance companies are to dis- 
continue their home nursing services in 
1953 that have been used by more than 
100,000 policyholders in the greater Bos- 
ton area. 

Joseph D. Griffin, manager of the 
Beacon Hill office of Metropolitan Life, 
said the firm would discontinue the serv- 
ice the first of next year, “but no one 
will lose anything. The slack will be 
taken care of by Red Feather and in- 
dustrial firm memberships.” 

Discontinuance of the service will save 
the company more than $1,000,000 a year 
nationally, Mr. Griffin said. “A lot of 
these nursing visits,” he said, “were for 
post-natal and pre-natal care. The serv- 
ice was free to policyholders and came 
under the privileges of the weekly and 
monthly premium industrial policies.” 

Another insurance company was re- 
ported to be planning to discontinue the 
service, but a spokesman said the firm is 
studying a substitute plan and is not 
ready to announce full particulars of the 
suspension. 
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HERE 15 A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT IDEA 






FOR YOUR BUSINESS 





According to a Fortune Magazine Survey,* business executives spend 
more than $250,000,000 annually on business gifts. The peak months when 
business gifts are selected are November and December. 


Over a third of U.S. business firms give Christmas gifts to employees. 


The business man not only plans his gift activities in advance but regards 
the practice of gift-giving as an important part of his public relations. 
The survey points out that tops on the list, and duplicated year after year, 


are such items as food products, liquor, and perfumes. 


Since these are the facts, why not encourage executives to give employees 
a more lasting gift — GROUP INSURANCE. It demonstrates a keen interest in his 
employees’ well-being, and it is a gift which lasts the whole year ‘round. 


Here is a gift that for ‘employees means greater security and peace of 
mind ... for the executive reduced employee turnover, increased production, and 
the reputation of having his company. known as ‘‘A Good Place To Work.” 


*A survey taken by the Fortune Magazine Commercial Research Department. 


Write for free copy of form G-257 . . “Group Insurance As a Christmas Gift.” 











FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES 
THAT WILL ALSO BE GOOD 

















NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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B.T. Holmes Views Liasion With Field Panel on Sales, Other Lines, Markets 


Top management can help the building 
of field morale by simple willingness to 
ask and answer questions, Benjamin T. 
Holmes, actuary and vice president of 
Confederation Life, Toronto, told the 
Agency Management Association at the 
annual meeting in Chicago this week. 

“We are not going to turn our repre- 
sentatives into investment experts, medi- 
cal underwriters or actuaries by answer- 
ing their questions,” Mr. Holmes con- 
“We are going to convince them 
that they are important enough to us 
to have their questions answered, and 
that there are reasonable explanations 
for complex and mystifying decisions.” 

Citing instances to show the actuary’s 


tinued. 


role, Mr. Holmes said, “Actuaries are 
just as much interested in the sound 
extension of life insurance service as 


the most vigorous salesman in the busi- 
ness. They have simply been assigned 
a responsibility for seeing that growth 
in size does not take place at the ex- 
pense of strength.” He discussed the 
need for keeping the field fully informed 
in the areas of quality business and ex- 
penses. 

“Neither the head office nor the field 
organization wants to see sold the kind 
of business which will lapse,” Mr. 
Holmes said. “The field man when sell- 
ing, just has greater confidence in his 
ability to keep it in force. We must find 
out and share information on what kind 
of business will stay in force and what 
methods will keep it in force.” 

In discussing expenses, he said, “Often 
the field force thinks that office ex- 
penses are too high and that there is in- 
sufficient compensation for the agent. 
The head office often thinks that sales 
compensation is generous and that head 
office salaries are not keeping pace with 
inflation. 

“Yet both groups agree that the most 
efficient training and supervision are 
needed in the field and that head offices 
and branch offices should be operated 
as economically and efficiently as pos- 
sible. 

To illustrate the drive toward in- 
creased head office efficiency and econ- 
omy, he contrasted the work done today 
by recording and computing devices with 
the office of 50 years ago when rows of 
high stools calculated and corresponded 
in longhand. 

“This work shows that the search for 
economy and _ efficiency still goes on 


Ashley & Crippen 


BENJAMIN THOMAS HOLMES 


with vigor,” Mr. Holmes said, “and our 
field force needs to believe this on sound 
evidence if it is to carry out its own 
responsibility with maximum efficiency. 
“No point is so small that it can safely 
be overlooked by management in its ef- 
fort to maintain contact with its front 
line. An apparent aloofness or superi- 
ority of management can undermine the 
morale of the salesman more quickly 
and disastrously than almost any other 
factor. It can be the difference between 
a great and mediocre organization. 
“When the head office man travels on 
business not connected with the field 
force but through sales territory, does 
he contact or ignore his local offices? 


Does he do his best to mingle freely 
when groups of field men come in to 
conventions or to head office? What is 


his attitude to problems raised from the 
field by letter? Do letters to him re- 
ceive immediate acknowledgment and 
quick reply or is the field man left 
wondering when a problem, all impor- 
tant at the time to him, will rate atten- 
tion ? 

“In our combined operation, continu- 
ous contact is the basis of good morale 
without which we can never fully ac- 
complish our mission,” Mr. Holmes con- 
cluded. 





Dr. Karl Scholz Sees No 


Depression in Near Future 


Chicago—There will probably not be a 
depression in the next few years, Dr. 


Karl W. H. Scholz, professor of eco- 
nomics at Wharton School, told a 
Wednesday session of AMA’s annual 


meeting. Dr. Scholz is well known to life 
insurance people through his association 
with the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters and as author of brochures 
and books used in CLU study courses. 

“One thing seems reasonably certain. 
We will not drift blindly into a depres- 
sion as wwe did in the early thirties,” Dr. 
Scholz predicted. “Numerous public and 
Private agencies are currently engaged 
in research, analyzing and w eighing the 
many alternatives which we may choose 
with a view to maintaing reasonable sta- 
bility in our dynamic economy, and keep 
on growing without recurrent booms and 
busts.” 

The University of Pennsylvania econ- 
omist called attention to the “built-in” 
economic stabilizers which have been 
developed in the last two decades. One 
of these, he said, is the provision for 
unemployment compensation under the 
Social Security program. Another is the 


backlog of spending power to be found 
in the large accumulation of liquid as- 
sets of the consumer. Heavy taxes, he 
believes, could be made a significant 
means of compensatory control. That is, 
a general tax reduction would release 
dollars for civilian consumption expen- 
diture or investment. 

“But basic to maintaining economic 
stability at high levels of productive em- 
ployment,” he continued, “will be the 
need for finding continuous outlets for 
the investment of the annually accumu- 
lating gross savings in our economy. 

“Gross savings in our postwar economy 
have averaged around 15% of the total 
market value of the goods produced, or 
gross national product, annually. It is 
such a volume of annual savings that 
will have to be invested from year to 
yvear—at home as well as abroad—to 
keep our economy on an ev en keel, un- 
less indeed through wider income dis- 
tribution, savings were added in part to 
the consumer income stream. This rep- 
resents a real challenge to private enter- 
prise. Life insurance companies, as the 
largest private collecting agencies of 
personé ul savings, can render real serv- 
ice in directing their savings into sound 
investment channels.” 





Perhaps the most important thing hap- 
pening in the market place today is the 
great attention being given to ‘the ex- 
ploration of major problems facing us,’ 
Lewis W. S. Chapman reported in his 
introduction of the panel at the final 
LIAMA annual meeting Thursday. “It 
is a healthy sign to have the industry 
concerned about its problems at a time 
when life insurance sales are at an 
all-time high.” 

Mr. Chapman, chairman of the panel 
and director of Company Relations of 
the Association, asked the panel for facts 
on these problems: brokerage business; 
the decline in number of applications; 
management training; markets; term in- 
surance; and catastrophic coverage. 

Particip ints included C. H. Tookey, 
gy aa i igre Occidental of 

California; E Whittaker, vice presi- 
dent, Prbiesiat: and the following 
members of the Company Relations Divi- 
sion staff: Frederic M. Peirce, associate 
director; Burkett W. Huey, assistant di- 
rector; Kenneth L. Anderson and Brice 
F. McEuen, senior consultants. 


Writing Other Lines 


Mr. Anderson led off his discussion of 
life agents writing other lines of insur- 
ance by describing four recent studies 
which show that a substantial proportion 
of supposedly full-time life underwriters 
do handle other lines such as auto, fire, 
liability and personal property coverages. 

Queried about whether this practice 
should be condoned, condemned or 
ignored, he examined it from the stand- 
point of the public, the agent and man- 
agement. The first two, he said, may well 
find advantages in the multiple-line op- 


eration. 
“Management,” Mr. Anderson. con- 

tinued, “must take a realistic attitude 
toward the problem. It should be con- 


cerned not that the agent is producing 
general insurance but that he is not do- 
ing enough life. There are some agents 
who are going to sell general insurance 
come what may. Rather than resorting 
to legislation which is honored mostly 
in the breach, I believe that management 


must provide sufficient tools for selling 
and efficient supervision of their use in 
order to help an agent increase his life 


insurance earnings regardless of outside 
income, It is management’s responsibility 
to insure that when an agent turns to 
general insurance, it is because his pub- 
lic demands it or he wants to provide 
this additional service or he feels it will 
improve his life production, and not be- 
cause he can’t make a living in the life 
insurance business.” 
Increasing Number of Sales 

Mr. Huey was asked by the chairman 
if anything could be done about the trend 
of more and more Ordinary insurance 
being sold to fewer and fewer people. 
His reply: “Of 93 of our member com- 
panies replying to a recent questionnaire, 
40 indicated they had taken some form of 
specific action since 1946 to increase the 
number of Ordinary sales, and 80% of 
these 40 said these activities had pro- 
duced beneficial results.” 


Methods used, he said, included the 
usual things of honor roll recognition 
to application leaders, incorporating 


number of lives into contests, etc., and 
also some individual approaches to the 
problem such as adding single need or 
package sales to the sales portfolio, or 
quotas on lives assigned with the use 
of plan books. Since many of the com- 
pany programs were not elaborate,” he 
added, “it seems safe to assume that 
just an awareness of the problem is 
worth something. We found also that, 
with few exceptions, every company that 
has succeeded in increasing the number 
of applications has, as a by-product, also 
increased their average policy.’ 

Mr. Huey also evalu: ited LIAMA’s use 
of 1946 as a base year in determing the 
downward trend in applications. He said 


the trend was apparent no matter what 
year was chosen as a base. “The im- 
portant point is that this is a trend which 
has been gathering momentum for at 
least the last 12 years. No matter how 
you correct for the purché asing power 
of the dollar or for other factors, it is 
still plain that the millions of buyers 
have been decreasing and the billions 
sold has been increasing.” 
Managerial Training 


Mr. McEuen, speaking 
agerial training, said it was one of the 
areas most needing attention today and 
that agency officers and_ institutional 
leaders seem to be more aware of the 
need than ever before. He reviewed the 
many institutional training developments 
available today. 

Company programs, too, are becoming 
more and more common, he said, and 
offered suggestions for the development 
of such a program. “Companies should 
develop some practical, workable tech- 
niques for recruiting and selection of 
managers,” Mr. McEuen said. “The man- 
ager’s job must be clearly defined for 
the particular agency he is to head. 
Third, we must furnish the manager with 
working tools. And then, we must stick 
with him to see that he has the skill 
needed to produce results with these 
much as we stick with the agent 
on his use of sales tools. 

“I feel we can make much progress if 
only by doing those things we know how 
to do. It is just as reasonable to have 
pre-appointment training for managers 
and general agents as it is to conduct 
pre-induction or pre-debit training for 
agents. It is just as neecssary to get a 
new manager started right in his job as 
it is to get a new agent into production 
It is just as necessary to study agency 
records and help a manager increase his 
efficiency as it is to conduct a long- 
range training and supervision program 
for agents. It is the agency department's 
iob to build a field management staff. 
There are plenty of training techniques 
which can be used, but the important 
thing is to recognize the vital part man- 
agement development and training plays 


about man- 


tools, 


in the destiny of every company and 
begin a management training and de- 
velopment program now.” 
Markets 
Mr. Peirce, dez aling with the subject of 
markets for life insurance, declared, 
“Agency officers must have facts about 
who and what their men are selling to 
supervise realistically. And we have 
strong reason to believe that manage- 


too much about its 
seen 


ment does not know 
agents’ markets, although we have 
recently that there is a growing 


Gane 
interest in this subject.” He cited ex- 
amples from the Association’s Buyer 
Study, such as one Ordinary company 
selling half its business to men whose 
tes se are o> CON *ss and a range 
incomes are $2,500 or less, and a range 
in term sales from 1% in one company 


to 32% in another. 

“We are not concerned if such figures 
as these are what the company wants,” 
he continued, “but the important thing 


is that these facts about markets are 
known and are planned, rather than 
chance results. 

“As an agency officer, if I find my 


company lapse rate rising out of propor- 
tion to the industry and I do not know 
why it is rising, my attempts to curb 
it will at best be only stabs in the dark. 
But if my market report on my com- 
pany’s business tells me that my men 
have been selling 50% of their business 
to men with incomes of $2,500, a sizeable 
proportion of whom were unmarried and 
had little previous life insurance, some 
part of the cause begins to emerge. 
Although I expect and want some por- 
tion of my company’s business to come 
from such buyers, I must pull the man- 
agement strings to keep it in proper 
proportion.” 
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Pacific Mutual Group Department Promotions 





DARWIN S. LIGGETT 


Pacific Mutual Life has announced the 
promotion of three men in its Group de- 
organization. 

Liggett, regional supervisor 
Midwest region since November, 


partment 

Darwin S. 
for the 
1951, 1 


tary, 


1as been appointed assistant secre- 
Group department, with supervision 
over Group sales activities. 


with the 


of Mr. 


pro- 


Coincident transfer 
Liggett to the 
Ivan D. 
the company’s Cleveland Group insurance 
November, 1949, to regional 


supervisor, North-Central with 


home office is the 


motion of Pierce, manager of 


office since 
region 
activities of the 
Detroit 
‘es. He will base his 
office. 


supervision over the 





Cleveland, ‘ago, Cincinnati, 





and Indianapolis « 





operations from the Cleveland 


Clyde A. Johnson has been appointed 
assistant secretary, Group department, 
with supervision over the Group issue 
and Group renewal divisions. 

Mr. Liggett apposite Pacific Mutual in 


vanager of the com- 
crouse insurance office 
and held that position until his promo- 
tion to Midwest supervisor in 
November, 1951. Entering the Group field 
in 1937, Mr. Liggett was with Aetna 
Life for 10 years and Massachusetts 


March, 1951 as 


regional 
1 


CLYDE 


president of the 
Detroit brokerage firm. 
who joined Pacific 


Agency, a 


Mr. Pierce, 


JOHNSON 
Ralph C. Wilson 


Mutual 


in November, 1949, opened the company’s 
Cleveland Group insurance office and has 


managed its operations since 


that time. 


* University of South Dakota graduate, 
began his insurance career with the 


lee ae 


Mr. Johnson joined Pacific 
1952, being named administrative 
thereafter. 
field 
National Life in 1947 where 
manager, 


March, 
assistant 
the insurance 


shortly 


post of 


assist int 


Mutual in 


He entered 
Northwestern 
he held the 
Group ac- 


with 


counting division and later was promoted 


to Group underwriter. 


He is a University 


of Minnesota graduate. 


QUARTER CENTURY ASSOCIATION 


In the past five 
tion has more 
president, 


that there 
compared with 
entitled to this 


were 


14% of the 


trative staff. 


Presentations were made 


Hobbs and John 


years membership in 
Canada Life’s Quarter Century 
than 
told the 
tending a recent dinner. Mr. 
now 
159 members who were 
recognition 
group was founded in 1947, 
the 25-year-group now 
company’s 


Associz am 


doubled, E. C. Gill, 


Toronto members at- 


Gill stated 
366 members as 


when the 
Members of 
comprise almost 
total adminis- 


to Grace E. 
Montgomery, the 


paid for over a million dollars 


L. D. Payne, Lincoln Nat’! 
Gen’! Agent in Des Moines 


Appointment of Lisle D. Payne as gen- 
era] agent in Des Moines for Lincoln 


National Life is announced by Cecil 
F. Cross, vice president and director 
of agencies. Mr. Payne succeeds J. 
D. Karns who has given up agency 


work to devote his full time to personal 
production as a member of the L. D. 
Payne agency. Headquarters of the L. 
D. Payne agency will continue to be 
located at 609-13 Empire Building, in 
Des Moines. Territory serviced by the 
agency will include 50 surrounding coun- 
ties. 

Mr. Payne is a native of Des Moines, 
attended Drake University, and gradu- 
ated from the University of Iowa with 
a Bachelor of Science degree in Com- 
merce. He entered life insurance in 
1936 as a speciat agent in Des Moines. 
In 1946, after two years in the Army 
Air Corps, he resumed his life insurance 
career and soon was devoting the great- 
er share of his time to supervision and 
training. For the past three years he 
has been a full-time supervisor for his 
former company and has become well 
known throughout the state because of 
his organizational work. 

He is a regional vice president of the 
Iowa State Life Undenwriters Associa- 
tion and vice president of the Des 
Moines Life Underwriters Association, 
has completed the Life Underwriter 
Training Council Course, and is currently 
teaching Part I of the Life Underwriter 
Training Council Course in Des Moines. 

Mr. Payne is a member of the Masonic 
order, the Elks lodge, and is a former 
member of the board of directors of the 
Des Moines Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Detroit Ass’n Speaker 

“The Magnificent Challenge” was the 
subject of the talk given by Rudolf 
Leitman at the monthly meeting of the 
Detroit Life Underwriters Association 
this week. 

Mr. Leitman has been associated with 
the New York Life for over 18 years. 
He is a life and qualifying member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, having 
each year 
eight His paid- for 


for the past years. 


business thus far in 1952 is in excess of 
$3,000,000 and there is no pension trust 














Mutual Life for two years. Just prior 
to joining Pacific Mutual, he was vice most recent members to qualify. or Group life insurance in this figure. 
(1S 
ic fl 0 ‘Abia Mrs. H. J. Schutza, 
of Fort Worth, Texas : | i” 
Texans are weli-known for their ‘'tall tales,’ but there is no Minnesota Mutual family that adds the inspiration, aoe, and 
exaggeration in the story of Henry's success and our happiness with happiness needed to bring the security we are all seeking. 


the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
life insurance. 


that he knew he had found what he wanted. 


Company. 
always wanted to be in business for himself, he became interested in 
It wasn't long after his change to Minnesota Mutual 


The Company provides the best in sales tools, 
these aids brings a gratifying satisfaction to Henry. 
been satisfying and rewarding, but it is the association with the grand 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ST. PAUL I, MINN. 


Since Henry has 


and selling with 
The work has 


Our whole family looks toward the future with great anticipation 


and confidence. For the Sch 
“tall tales." Ours have all 


Henry J. Schutza has over a million of personally written business 
in force and attributes his success to the 
Write for information today. 


tools. 


Or 


utzas from Texas there's no reason to tell 
come true. 


Company's exclusive sales 
No obligation! 


ganized 1880 














NAMED “MAN OF THE MONTH” 
Named “Man of the Month” by Pacific 
Mutual Life for September is Al Robin- 
son, of the Malcolm C. White Agency, 
Oklahma City. According to Fred y 
Sibley, agencies vice president, Mr. 
Robinson led the entire field force of 
Pacific Mutual in number of applications 
written during September and has aver- 
aged better than one case per working 
day since he joined the company’s sales 
staff last February. He came into the 
life insurance business after 30 years of 
successful selling in other lines. 








More String's 
to his bow 
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his full portfolio 
of life and endow- 
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ment plans 
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R. G. Malone Joins R. & R. 





RICHARD G. MALONE 


Richard G. “Dick” Malone, for the 
past ten years editor of Best’s Life In- 
surance News and Best’s Weekly Life 
Insurance Digest, has joined the Insur- 
ance Research and Review Service, Inc. 
in an executive capacity, as editor of the 
R. & R. Management Plans. The change 
is effective December 1. 

Mr. Malone entered the life insurance 
business in 1936 with the Brooklyn agen- 
cv of Aetna Life, following three years 
of teaching. From 1939 to 1942 he was 
associated with the Postal Life handling 
sales correspondence and advertising. In 
1942 he joined the life department of 
the Alfred M. Best Company. Shortly 
thereafter he assumed editorship of 
3est’s Monthly News and Best’s Weekly 
Digest. During the past three years he 
has also handled publicity for the New 
Life Under- 


York State Association of 
writers. ; ; 
In 1933 he received his B.A. degree 


from St. Lawrence University, majoring 
in Economics. During his years in New 
York he was instrumental in organizing 
the Greater New York Pistol League 
and the North Jersey Indoor Pistol 


League. In both organizations he served 
as president for several years. Mr. 
Malone and his family will soon take 


up residence in Indianapolis. 


New Agency at Manchester 
Under Ralph A. Tanguay 


The Prudential has established a new 
agency at Manchester, N. H., under the 
direction of Ralph A. Tanguay. 

To be known as the New Hampshire 
Agency, the new organization supersedes 
a branch office at M: unchester which has 
operated | under the supervision of the 
company’s agency at Lowell, Mass. 

Mr. Tanguay, who had been in charge 
of the branch office, is a native of New 
England and started his career with 
Prudential in 1950 as a special agent. 
A veteran of World War II, his five 
years of Army service included duty in 
Africa, Italy, France and Germany. 

He ,dquarters of the new agency are 
located at 66 Middle Street, Manchester. 


Wedd on Canada Life Board 


Stanley M. Wedd, chairman of board, 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, has been 
elected a member of Canada Life’s 
board. Mr. Wedd has been with Bank 
ot Commerce since 1905 and before be- 
coming chairman was president of the 
bank. He also has been president of 
Canadian Bankers Association and is a 
director of Western Assurance Co. and 
of National Trust Co., Ltd. 


Mutual Benefit Life’s 
“Duel” Sales Campaign 


The annual sales-motivating contest 
among the 72 agencies of Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, Newark, N. J., resulted in $51,- 
594,292 in submitted business, for the 
month of October, according to company 
announcement. This was 17% above the 
goal set for the month. Fifty agencies 
exceeded their goals, and of this group 
three agencies doubled, one tripled and 
one quadrupled the quotas. The con- 
test, known as “The Duel,” resulted in 
24 agencies each submitting over a mil- 
lion dollars in business for the month. 

Paired off with one agency pitted 
against another of equal size, the agen- 
cies were divided into two groups. One 
group was headed by Executive Vice 
President H. Bruce Palmer and the 
other by Vice President Walter A. 
Reiter, M.D. This year the Palmer 
group defeated the Reiter team for the 
second time in four years. 


William T. Earls agency, pe aiomer 
led all agencies with $3,190,277 in sub- 
mitted business for the pon The 
Farls agency was also company leader 
in last year’s “Duel.” 

The Norman E. Andersen agency, 
Chicago, Robert W. Wilkinson agency, 
Minneapolis, and John O. Wilson 
agency, Seattle doubled their quotas. 











DISTRICT AGENT for METROPOLITAN N. Y. AREA 
Opportunity to become district agent or unit manager for non- 
participating life company. New York metropolitan area including 
Westchester and Long Island. Reply Box 2134, The Eastern Underwriter, 
93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 











The Lloyd Ramsey agency, Memphis 
tripled and the Robert R. Tebow agency, 
Birmingham quadrupled the quotas. 


Million Dollar Agencies 


The million-dollar agencies were: 
Robert L. Foreman, Atlanta; Robert R. 
Tebow, Birmingham; Edward L. Rosen- 
baum, Brooklyn; Clay W. Hamlin, Buf- 
falo: Paul W. Cook, Chicago; Bruce 
Parsons, Chicago; William T. Earls, 


Cincinnati; Laurence W. McDougall, 


Cleveland; C. Carroll Otto, Detroit; 
Raleigh R. Stotz, Grand Rapids; Edgar 
Richardson, Lexington; the Murrell 
Brothers, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco; John W. Brown, Louisville; AlI- 
fred J. Lewallen, Miami; Frank C. 
Hughes and Paul J. Quillin, Milwaukee 


Citys Salin- 
Arthur V. 


Solomon Huber, New York 
ger-Wayne, New York City; 
Youngman, New York City; Edward L. 
Reiley, Philadelphia; H. Bennett Ber- 
wick, Rochester; M. James Houlihan, 
Saginaw; John H. Leaver, St. Louis; 
and John O. Wilson, Seattle. 








Yow can’t find a better, more complete line of self-income 


contracts than Berkshire’s three profitable “best seller” 


groups. Here, you have everything to satisfy even your most 


demanding clients’ desires for assured income in the future! 














BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write 
to the nearest Berkshire General Agent for FREE copies of both 
the handy pocket-size. Merchandise Chart and Portfolio which 
outline the many unusual sales opportunities. * * * 





Basic Training Supervisor 


At N. Y. Life Home Office 





JOHN RICHARD BARNES 


Richard Barnes has been ap- 


John 
pointed supervisor of basic training 


the New York 


with 


Life and has been trans- 


ferred to the company’s home office in 
New York, E. L. G. Zalinski, assistant 
vice president in charge of field train- 
ing announced. Mr. Barnes was formerly 
associated with New York Life’s Inter- 
mountain branch office in Salt Like City. 


ike City, 
money 


A life-time resident of Salt L: 


Mr. Barnes received his B.A. in 
work in 
University of Utah. 

Mr. Barnes saw five years of military 
during World War II, 
and occupation forces 
rose to the rank of 
General Staff Corps. 


and banking and did graduate 


insurance at the 
service serving 
with the invasion 
in Europe, and 
heutenant colonel, 


He became associated with New York 
Life as an agent in Salt Lake City in 
1946. He was appointed agency instruc- 


tor of the Intermountain branch covering 
Utah and Nevada in April, 1946 and con- 
tinued to represent the company in that 
area until his present appointment. 

Mr. Barnes has been president of the 
Salt Lake City Chapter of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 
and the western regional director of the 
Society. He has also been active in the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at the state and local level. 


Bankers of Ia. Up 21% 


New business issued and paid-for in 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa, for Oc- 
tober totaled $17,689,299, an increase of 
nearly 21% over the same month last 
year. Of this total $12,204,199 was for 
Ordinary insurance and $5,485,100 was 
Group insurance. 

Volume for the first 10 months of the 
year totaled $170,329,694 of which $112,- 
382,068 was Ordinary and $57,947,626 was 


Group. 

Total life insurance in force in Bank- 
ers Life had reached a new high by the 
end of October of $1,770,970,955. Of 


this total $1,366,845,055 was Ordinary and 
$404,125,900 was Group. Total insurance 
in force has increased by $108 million 
this year with Ordinary showing a 
growth of over $60 million and Group 
over $47 million. 
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Needed in Recruiting Says Lynch 


The home office has the same re- 
sponsibility to equip managers to re- 
cruit as managers have to equip their 
agents to do an effective selling job, 
William P. Lynch, CLU, second vice 
president, Prudential, asserted in his 
LIAMA annual meeting address. 

Comparing these jobs, Mr. Lynch of- 
fered many parallels. He said home 
offices had to provide managers with 
basic principles of recruiting, direct them 
toward their best markets for new 
agents, coordinate their recruiting mate- 
rial so they can systematize their plan- 
ning and work jn this area, make re- 
cruiting tools functional, keep managers 
informed constantly on successful re- 
cruiting ideas used by other managers 
throughout the field. Then, he contin- 
ued, the manager’s recruiting activity 
must have close supervision by the home 
office. 

Mr. Lynch discussed the high turnover 
rate and suggested methods for achiev- 
ing an improved success ratio in recruit- 
ing. He said research into the success 
qualities of life underwriters was a 
continuing need of great importance. 
“Why the emphasis on research?” he 
asked. “Three answers occur to me to 
those who say the turnover has not im- 
proved despite research. In the first 
place, research has caused our standards 
to go up. We are terminating many 
men today who would have been per- 
mitted to struggle along a tew years 
ago. Second, we are watering down the 
benefits of past research. 

“Third, some of us may have misled 
our managers into recruiting on an 
unrealistic basis. We have stressed pro- 
fessional development and the client 
relationship so much that many man- 
agers may be giving undue weight to 
it in presenting the job to a prospective 
agent. They glamorize the job too much. 
As a result, the recruit pictures himself 
as an expert on Social Security, pro- 
eramming, and the various fine arts of 
life underwriting. He concludes that 
people will welcome his services. But 
when he is out on his own, he finds that 
new-found knowledge and technical com 
petence can only be used after he has 
sold the need for insurance to a man 
who doesn’t want to hear about it. 


A Professional Career 


“As far as we are concerned, life un- 
derwriting is a professional career. But 
the public doesn’t know it yet! Real- 
ism demands that we recognize the time 
lag. Let’s continue to focus our adver- 
tising and sable relations resources on 
building the prestige of our agents and 
winning public recognition of the value 
of their services. In the meantime, how- 
ever, we can save much money and avoid 
much grief by urging our managers to 
present the job as a sales job, but a 
special kind of sales job in which techni 
cal competence and skillful service can 
establish a client relationship after the 
sale has been made.’ 

The home office, Mr. Lynch said, can 
also help the manager in his agent 
training, but training procedures must 
be examined critic: lly to see whether or 
not they.are doing the job. He described 
a Prudential training experiment on 
1,200 district agents: “We used three 
different plans, using the same training 
material. Four hundred went to a home 
office pre-debit school for two weeks; 
400 went to a home office school after 
six months in the field; 400 received 
all of their in-office training in their 
own district offices. At the end of six 
months and one year, we compared the 
three groups on production, turnover 
rate, life insurance knowledge and over- 
all performance. 


! There was 


The results surprised us! 





no significant difference at all in the 
results under the three different train- 
ing methods, although one of them would 
have cost the company close to $400,000 
per year. We tried to figure out why. 
We concluded that the training of a 
district agent in his first year is a 52- 
week process and the effect of a two- 
week school is soon submerged in the 
50 weeks of training and supervision he 
receives in the field. We decided, there- 
fore, to leave the schools out of our new 
agent training program for the present. 
We felt we could invest our training 
money more profitably today in the de- 
velopment and administration of a 
stronger. and more extensive manage- 
ment training program. May I empha- 
size thatmy conclusions apply only to 
Prudential experience in our own dis- 
trict agencies. My point is simply that 
we owe it to our managers, our agents, 
and ourselves to test our training proce- 
dures from time to time to see whether 
or not they are really helping to make 
men successful.” 


Stimulate Agents 


Established agents must be stimulated 
by something besides money if they are 
to avoid leveling off on a_ production 
plateau, William T. Earls of Cincinnati 
told the Wednesday morning 
the Agency Management Association’s 


session of 


annual meeting. 

Speaking on the problems and methods 
of up-grading, Mr. Earls, general agent 
for Mutual Benefit, said, “We've got to 
get to know our agents better; we've got 
to find out what it is that stimulates 
them to doing better than just fair or 
good. We must live with them. 

“Money is important, of course, 
among the reasons why an established 
agent works hard. But he'll work twice 
as hard if you find out what his hopes, 
his ambitions and his desires are.” 

Mr. Earls cited examples from his 
own agency. One man, he said, lacked 


When_ his 


was built up, this man went on to pro- 


self-confidence. confidence 
duction goals which previously seemed 
impossible. Another man, convinced by 
Mr. Earls that he had the ability to 
ead the company,” Another, 
who secretly yearned to become a mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table 
but lacked the drive, was stimulated to 





did so. 


ichieve this goal by careful coaxing 
and encouragement by his general agent. 
Mr. Earls “mental motiva- 
tion.” 


called this 


MDRT Motivating Factor 

The speaker termed the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table “one of the greatest 
single motivating factors in life insur- 
ance selling. One company with a great 
agency force has 132 members of the 
Round Table; another company which 
has made tremendous progress has 60 
million dollar producers, Mr. Earls said. 

The speaker urged the agency officers 
to make up their minds that they will do 
something about up-grading their men. 
He recommended that companies estab- 
lish a system of rewarding improved per- 
formance such as leaders’ clubs and 
other production clubs. Mr. Earls also 
suggested an “app a week” program and 
an advanced training program. He paid 
tribute to the proven value of the mar- 








Sees Deterioration of Standards 


James E. McCarthy, dean of Notre 
Dame’s College of Commerce, stressed 
the “personal responsibility of the indi- 
vidual for our current economic, social 
and political health” in his speech which 
concluded LIAMA’s annual meeting 
November 17-20 at Chicago’s Edgewater 
3each Hotel. 

“T do not see how it is possible to 
maintain high ethical standards of na- 
tional conduct,” the educator averred, 
“unless there is a firm foundation of 
high standards of personal conduct on 
the part of the component parts of the 
nation—that is, you and me—the man in 
the office, the clerk, the doctor, the law- 
yer, the worker on the assembly line, 
the farmer, the holder of political of- 
fice and all the rest.” 

Dean McCarthy charged that a “rea- 
is being widely ac- 
cepted today in the field of human re- 


sonable facsimile” 


lationships as a substitute for “genuine 
qualities of mind and heart. Ages. pre- 


Says W. T. Earls 


keting schools at Purdue and Southern 
Methodist University. Both schools, he 
said, were making a great contribution 
to life insurance selling, 

“While this problem of up-grading is 
a major one in the business, it need 
not be a problem if you recognize it 
and try to do something about it,” Mr. 
Earls said. “Once you recognize the 
problem, make it a matter of company 
policy to embark on a program of up- 
grading men, particularly in the weaker 
agencies. 

“Make it the number one project in 
your company, and get your managers 
to make this the number one project, 
to improve the production of your old 
organization. If it is not being done 
properly, it is more important than the 
recruiting, in my opinion. 

“Concentrate on an increase in num- 
ber of lives. Provide some financial 
aid for your managers or general agents 
to go out and find themselves some 
capable assistant managers or super- 
visors. Let them find the men. They 
will work better with the man _ they 
pick than the one you pick. 

“Close up some unprofitable spots and 
concentrate your shots. 

“It is only natural for your general 
agents and managers to keep asking for 
help from you to such an extent that 
you sometimes think they are beggars. 
A strong second-line management, prin- 
cipally financed by you, could be the an- 
swer to most of their wishes and it 
might very well be the horses on which 
their wishes to up-grade could ride.” 





Hugh Bell Looks for Eager 
Young Men for New Agents 


Companies may be concentrating on 
the wrong group of men for agent re- 
sheaee | it was suggested by Hugh S. 
sell, CLU, general agent in Seattle for 
Equitable of Iowa, to agency officers at 
LIAMA’s annual meeting in Chicago. 
“The college graduate from good family 
and with superior social contacts and ex- 
perience is not necessarily the man for 
us,” he declared. “The eager, rugged 
young chap who is anxious to get ahead 
will often outdistance him in the long 
run, even though he may lack even a 
high school education. Obviously the man 
with the superior training and experience 
who retains his will to win and willing- 
ness to work will be a winner too.” 

Mr. Bell pointed to the success of 





ceding our own had in large measure a 
quality which we have largely lost. Let 
us call it honesty. 

“There was a time when scholars 
were truly scholarly, when they pursued 
learning for its own sake, when their 
lives were dedicated to a search for the 
truths that underlie the physical uni- 
verse. Statesmen were vitally conscious 
of the trust imposed in them by the 
people whose representatives they were, 
They were not guided by expedient, but 
by principle. There was a time when 
workmen were artists, for an artist, it 
has been well said, is one who never 
willingly or knowingly does less than 
his best and each was judged by the 
skill and perfection that he achieved 
in his particular occupation.” 

Dean McCarthy said that a deteriora- 
tion of standards had set in, that 
scholars, statesmen and workmen had 
lost their pride in honesty. “Mean- 
while, what happened to the public ?” 
he asked. “Sad to say, it deteriorated 
too. It no longer demanded the best, 
the genuine, but was satisfied with fac- 
similes that could not be called reason- 
able by any stretch of the imagination. 

“Instances of the spread of the ‘get 
away with it’ cult abound in every sphere 
of activity today. We have politicians 
on both the local and national level who 
have nothing but a contemptuous disre- 
gard for the welfare of the governed. 
Our educational system is derelict and 
seems to do everything but educate in 
the true sense of the word. A com- 
placent citizenry has also accepted the 
degeneration of the American system of 
jurisprudence.” He also pointed to the 
selfish actions of labor and to the rise 
of Communism as symptoms of the de- 
cline of national standards. 

“Inevitably, a nation gets the kind of 
leadership that it deserves you might 
say, that it asks for,” he continued. “If 
a people permits its mind to be de- 
bauched by false standards, false lead- 
ers, self-seeking leaders are quick to 
take advantage of their deviation from 
the truth. 

“The vehicle of our economic salvation 
and our political culture is personal re- 
sponsibility. Once we realize this as a 
nation, there will no longer be any dan- 
ger of cynicism, ignorance, rabble rous- 
ing, or alienism undermining a system 
of politics and economics, which despite 
its faults and despite its detractors, 1s 
still the best hope on earth.” 








Combination companies in their training 
and supervision methods. “Why is their 
experience so much better than ours?” 
he asked. “A leading Combination man- 
ager thinks it is because we contact so 
few of these young, eager fellows—that 
most of our contacts are with men who 
are either older or higher in the social 
ladder, who may not be so willing to 
work. 

“This just about squares with my ex- 
perience. Some of the outstanding fail- 
ures of our agency have been the fine- 
looking men who looked wonderful on 
paper. And strangely enough the six 
leaders of our agency, who are good men 
in any league, fit exactly into the pattern 
of Combination company recruits. They 
all came from lowly beginnings, but they 
were willing to work and they had iron 
in their blood!” : 

Mr. Bell said he looks for recruits in 
church, among clerks, salesmen, truck 
drivers and teachers. “They all want. to 
get ahead and don’t expect something 
for nothing. It is men like these that 
we must find. If: they have social an 
educational advantages, so much the bet- 
ter—if in the process, they have retained 
their strength of character and fighting 
spirit to be winners.’ 
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In accompanying picture are shown top 
key executive personnel at home office 
of National Life and Accident, Nashville, 
with new titles effective January 1. In- 
cluded in the picture is Eugene L. 
Stritch, retiring vice president. Not 
eo when picture was taken were G. 

. Lynch, agency vice president, who be- 
comes vice president and agency con- 
sultant; Rufus E. Fort, Jr., named vice 
president in charge of field research, 
planning and training; and A. B. 


Gawronski to be assistant vice president 
and superintendent of agencies. Those 
in the picture, reading from left to right, 
are these: 

Seated: Eugene L. Stritch; Eldon 
Stevenson, Jr., executive vice president 
who becomes president; C. R. Clements, 
chairman, who retires and becomes hon- 
orary chairman; Edwin W. Craig, presi- 
dent who becomes chairman of the board. 

Standing: C. R. Clements, Jr., who be- 
comes vice president and agency assist- 
ant; Charles Luker, who becomes vice 


president in charge of field management; 
Joe F. Handly, named assistant secre- 
tary E.R: Ellis, who will be assistant 
secretary in charge of field clerical op- 


erations; R. E. Musto, who will be as- 
sistant vice president and superintendent 
of agencies; W. S. Bearden, Jr., who 
becomes vice president and Industrial 
department manager; Clarence H. Ber- 
son, who becomes vice president and 
Ordinary department manager; Walter 
M. Robinson, Jr., who becomes assistant 
general counsel. 





Teacher-Principal Attitude 


. 
On Insurance Education 
Financed by the Ohio Association of 
Life Underwriters and the Ohio State 
Life, Midland Mutual and Columbus Mu- 
tual life insurance companies of Colum- 
bus, a survey has been conducted by the 
Ohio State University as to the extent 
of, and teacher- principal attitude toward, 
insurance education in the high schools 
of Ohio. The work was done under the 
supervision of Stanley Sokolik, a gradu- 
ate student at the Ohio State University. 
It was found that 90% of all the secon- 
dary schools teach insurance in some 
form; 97% of the schools in the city 
districts teach insurance, while only 87 % 
of the county schools do. Some of the 
courses in which insurance is taught are 
business or general mathematics, busi- 
ness law, general business, economics, 
and family welfare courses. 

While only 61% of the teachers now 
include insurance instruction in any of 
their courses, 92% feel that insurance 
instruction should be included as a part 
of other courses, with 6% feeling that 
insurance should be included as a sepa- 
rate course. Tiwo per cent feel that in- 
surance should not be included at all. 
One per cent of the principals, who 
answered the questionnaire, feel that 
Insurance should not be included at all. 

Responses to the questionnaire indi- 
cate, it is stated, the desirability and 
feasibility of an effective educational 
program at the high school level. It was 
recommended that more material dealing 
with life insurance should be placed in 
the hands of the school teac hers at once. 
It was pointed out that insurance groups 
have never supplied speakers for class- 
room use to 71% of the teachers. 


W. B. Brynn Director of 


Pensions of National Life 

Walter B. Brynn, Springfield, Mass., 

has been appointed director of pensions 
of National Life of Vermont. 

Mr. Brynn is presently serving Na- 
tional Life as associate general agent in 
charge of the Western Massachusetts 
division of the Vermont general agency 
which is in charge of Mr. Brynn’s broth- 
er, Fred S. Brynn of Burlington. 

As a member of the Brynn general 
agency, Mr. Brynn has had consider- 
able experience in the pension trust 
business, not only in Vermont and 
Massachusetts but throughout New Eng- 


land. National Life’s pension trust divi- 
sion has been expanded greatly in recent 
months through the addition of a variety 
of new pension trust plans. 

Mr. Brynn will take over his new 
post at the beginning of the year. He 
went to Springfield from Montpelier in 
May, 1950 to expand agency operations 
in Western Massachusetts. His suc- 
cessor in the Springfield office has not 
yet been appointed. 

Mr. Brynn joined National Life as an 
underwriter in 1946 when he became 
associated with his brother’s general 
agency. Later he devoted much time to 
details concerned with agency manage- 
ment and supervision, as well as special- 
izing in the pension trust field, and in 
1951 was the company’s leading agent 
in volume of pension trust business. 





YOU'LL FIND 


it profitable to check with us 
when you want to make the best 
possible placement of business. 


$1; Billions | 5} Billion 


of life insurance in 
in force assets 





If you are a full-time agent of another com- 
pany, see us first for business you will not 
be able to place with your own company. 


4 . 
Séecriny policyowners 


from coast-to-coast 


BANKERS COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Commerce Students Attend 
Great-West Life Lectures 


An extra-curricular course for senior 
students of the School of Commerce, 
University of Manitoba is being con- 
ducted by head office executives of 
Great - West Life, Winnipeg. 

Designed to supplement the business 
administration curriculum, the talks deal 
with functions, organizations and ad- 
ministration of a life insurance organi- 
zation. Company and university officials 
agree on the usefulness of the course, 
which was originally undertaken as an 
experiment, and has become an annual 
series. 

Dr. J. B. Rollit, director of the School 
of Commerce, feels that the speakers 
give an intimate picture of the workings 
of a large insurance company in a man- 
ner that could not have been obtained 
in any other way. Students attending the 
lectures also commented on the oppor- 
tunity to correlate theoretical training 
with practical knowledge. 
















STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











ennsylvania * 


s Coffee a Stimulant? 


It certainly is! During a recent sales campaign we offered our agents a 
selection of 50 gifts. The winner’s choice in most cases was an electric 
coffee maker. If you feel like a “drip” that isn’t getting off the 
“‘ground” don’t waste your time “brewing” for we can “perk” you 
up with a ‘“‘creamy” General Agent’s contract. Write me. 


-fary wv. Wade, President 








GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas + Arizona * California 
Delaware + Florida * Georgia * Illinois * Indiana 
Lovisiana * Maryland + Michigan * Missouri * New Mexico 
Tennessee * Texas * Virginia + West Virginia 






+ Kentucky 
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State Mutual Passes 
Billion and Half Mark 


HAD BILLION FOUR YEARS AGO 





Worcester Company’s More Than 100 
Years of Dividend Record; Entered 
in Every State 





State Mutual Life has reached the 
billion and a half dollar mark on life 
insurance in force, it was announced on 
November 18 by President H. Ladd 
Plumley to the board of directors. In 
making the announcement Mr. Plumley 
pointed out that it has taken less than 
four years for the field force to write 
the latest additional half billion of life 
insurance protection. 

Founded in 1844, State Mutual is now 
licensed to write business in every state 
and maintains 61 general agencies and 
17 group offices in major cities from 
coast to coast. 

The beginning was modest, the first 
policy was issued on June 1, 1845. Half 
of the one-page contract was devoted 
to restrictions and conditions under 
which the policy would become void. 
Among other reasons, the company could 
sever all liabilities when death was 
caused by dueling, suicide or condem- 
nation by law. 

Long Dividend History 

Despite the many limitations, nearly 
$900,000 of insurance was sold during 
the first year. In 1850 the company paid 
its first dividend and just recently an- 
nounced that it will issue its 103rd con- 
secutive dividend in 1953. 

3y 1865 a sufficient sum had been set 


aside from the surplus at various in- 
tervals to retire the original $100,000 
guaranteed capital. All cash subscrip- 
tions and notes were returned to the 
stockholders and the stock was_ liqui- 
dated. The policyholders then became 
full and sole owners of the mutual com- 
pany and its assets, which have re- 
mained in their full possession ever 
since. 


3eginning in 1866 the company started 
to build its nationwide field force and 
within a short period all agents held 
contracts with the general agent rather 
than with the home office. State Mu- 
tual’s first home office building was com- 
pleted in 1872. 

3etween 1874 and 1884 both insurance 
in force and assets practically doubled 
and during the next ten-year period 
both categories increased three-fold. In 
1904 the company had $107 million of 
insurance in force. 


Expands Agency Field 


Sales continued on the uptrend and 
by 1924 insurance in force amounted to 
$430 million. Shortly after Chandler 
Bullock became president in 1927 four 
agencies were established on the West 
Coast and in 1936 agencies were in- 
stalled in Texas. 

Throughout State Mutual’s long his- 
tory many of its accepted practices have 
later been enacted into law. The follow- 
ing examples of such instances are far 
from complete but include—cash surren- 
der values paid, providing nonforfeiture 
provisions and granting policy loans 

In 1948, during the administration 
of the late George Avery White, the 
important milestone of one billion dol- 


lars of insurance in force was reached 
and now, less than four years later, 
State Mutual has passed $14 billion 


of insurance in force. 


Cleveland Group Manager 

Pacific Mutual Life 
Thomas E. Tennant 
Cleveland regional 
office. 

Mr. Tennant, who joined Pacific Mu- 
tual in 1948, was a representative in the 
Los Angeles and Chicago Group insur- 
ance ofiices of Pacific Mutual before 
being named Group field coordinator in 
November, 1950. He has based his op- 
erations from the company’s Cleveland 
office since May, 1951. 


has appointed 
as manager of its 
Group insurance 


Public Relations Chairman 
International Claim Ass’n 


Blackstone Studios 
FRANCIS X. REILLY 


At the recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the International Claim 
Association in Chicago, Francis X. Reilly, 
assistant secretary, Guardian Life, was 
appointed chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee and also elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 


Mr. Reilly was born in Brooklyn, at- 


tended St. John’s Preparatory, Brook- 
lyn, and is a graduate of Fordham Uni- 
versity and St. John University Law 
School. He has been active in the af- 


fairs of the International Claim Associ- 
ation for many years having served as a 
member and chairman of the legal com- 
mittee, and as chairman of the transpor- 
entertainment com- 

In 1950- 
executive 


tation committee, 


mittee and program committee. 
51 he the 


was a member of 


committee, 1952 vice president of the 
International Claim Association. Mr. 
Reilly has also been’ secretary, vice 


chairman and chairman of the Eastern 
Life Claim Association. He is a member 
of the New York Bar, New York County 
Lawyers Association, Insurance Com- 
pany Lawyers and the Fordham Alumni 
Association. 


the “TIFF AN 


Individual Non-Cancellable 


Preferred Risk Whole Life 








e “Non-Can” Disability Income to Age 60-65-70 & 
© $400 per Month Maximum Participation 
@ $10 per $1000 Disability Income Under 


For illustrations or information phone or see us today. 


IRWIN B. HALWEIL, 


GENERAL AGENT 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Room 2112. MAin 4-0794-5 


Home Office: Portland, Me. 
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Guardian Life Field Force 
Honors President McLain 


The field force of Guardian Life 
staged one of the most successful pro- 
duction campaigns in the company’s 92- 
year history last month in honor of 
President James A McLain. More than 
2,100 life applications were written dur- 
ing the 3l-day campaign period ending 
October 31, for a total volume of $20,- 
160,000. 

A total of 29 Guardian agencies ex- 
ceeded their campaign quotas, the M. E. 
Bay agency in Newark winning first 
place with a mark of 219%. The Richard 
S. Pomeroy agency in Miami Beach 
was second with 207%, and the Alan D. 
Rosenthal agency in Chicago placed 
third with 189%. The Holcombe T. 
Green agency in Atlanta, with 155%, and 
the Miles-Regar agency in Tampa, with 
151%, placed fourth and fifth respec- 
tively. Guardian’s New York Spaulder, 
Warshall and Schnur agency took top 
honors tor the month in volume _fol- 
lowed by the Julius M. Eisendrath 
agency in New York, second, and the 
Norman W. Remole agency in Minne- 
apolis, third. 

Individual volume honors went to H. 
R. Metz of New York Lasko, with J. 
P. Poole, CLU, and S. M. Gershon, both 
of Atlanta, in second and third places 
respectively. The lives leader was E. F. 
Callahan of Oakland, Calif., who was 
followed by S. M. Gershon of Atlanta 
and Albert Durner of New York Bragg 
in that order. O. E. Stewart of Birming- 
ham submitted 20 accident and health 
applications during the month for 
honors in that category. 
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Ores: . s. 


benefits. 


and nurse benefits. 


Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 


e Complete substandard facilities. 
e Educational program for field man. 


Strong, Progressive Company . .. Older than 85% of all 
legal reserve life insurance companies 


Expansi 


THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 


Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetirae 





Program Offers 





Cc. G. ASHBROOK, 
Executive Vice President 








Company’s 
Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CHICAGO 





NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
Chicago 3, IIL. 














EXCELLENT LOCAT 


COMPANY 
FUNCTIONS 


OF EVERY KIND 


Private rooms for 10 to 3000. 

Wonderful values! 5 min. from 

downtown N.Y. Clark St. sta. 

7th Ave. IRT sub. in hotel. 
MAin 4-5000. 


sore. ST.GEORGE 


Clark St., Brooklyn 
N.H. Free, Mgr. C. R. Maison, Bqt. Mgr. 
BING & BING, Inc., Management 
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John Hancock Has Family 
Day at Boston Home Office 


John Hancock Mutual Life November 
16 played host to 12,000 home office 
people and their families and nurse to 
some 700 children under six years of age 
in what was probably New England's 
largest “Family Day” party. 

Four thousand members of the home- 
office staff took their 8,000 guests on 
an extended tour of the building, ranging 
from John Hancock Hall on the first 
floor to the 26th-story observation areas. 
An important stop-over in each tour was 
in the individual’s own department, 
where families viewed the modern work- 
ing facilities and met other members of 
the department. Members of many de- 
partments had either demonstrations or 
exhibits of the work they do. 

Family Day souvenirs were presented 
to each visitor. 

Since 700 children under six years of 
age attended, a special program of 
movies and other entertainment was 
planned for the pre-schoolers. As an- 
other means of catering to the children, 
a Lost and Found area, bedecked with 
colored balloons, was set up in the main 
lobby and did a thriving business. 

Refreshments were served in the home 
department of each Family Day host and 
hostess. For the gala occasion, the John 
Hancock ordered 600 gallons of coffee, 
for a total of 12,000 cups; 375 gallons 
of ice cream, cut into 12,000 portions; 
and 12,000 brownies. Milk was supplied 
for the children. 

A four-minute film of John Hancock’s 
Family Day was taken by the Shawmut 
National Bank to be shown over the 
“Shawmut Nightly Newsteller” program. 

The last time the Hancock played host 
on a major scale was during Open House 
Week in September, 1949, when more 
than 50,000 persons visited the newly 
opened home office. At that time, four 
Family Nights were held for relatives 
of home-office neople and of local field 
representatives. 
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National Advertising 
of BMA Not Sales Media 


BRINGS PROSPECTS, PRESTIGE 





In Eleven Years Program Has Ex- 
panded With Growth of Company, 
Says Ad Manager Morris 





3usiness Men’s Assurance of Kansas 
City regards its national advertising in 
magazines of general circulation as a 
prospecting and prestige building media 
and it never suggests it is a sales media 
and as that is the function of the com- 
pany’s agency publication. 

From the beginning BMA’s national 
advertising program has had a two-fold 
purpose. In its first year the company 
used only one publication and limited 
itself to one column and one color. Ob- 
viously, so small a space would not at- 
tract much national attention but it was 
a start, and coupled with the merchan- 
dising advantages the company immedi- 
ately felt the benefits of the plan. It 
has been its regular practice to send 
each of the company’s field men a copy 
of the publication in which the ad ap- 
pears. The merchandising benefits of 
national advertising have been so popu- 
lar that today there are BMA agencies 
in which the manager bases his complete 
sales program on the use of the BMA 
check list which is printed on one of 
the merchandising forms. 

“During these 11 years, our program 
has expanded with the growth of the 
company,” says Jack R. Morris, adver- 
tising manager of BMA, “and while it 
is still a conservative one we have dis- 
covered important benefits in the use 
of a larger space and in two colors, es- 
pecially in magazines which contain 
many full color ads. Many advertisers 
in insurance trade papers are relating 
their national campaign to their trade 
paper schedule. BMA’s life insurance in 
force has increased as much during the 
last 16 months as it did during the first 
16 years and we confidently believe that 
our national advertising program, mod- 
est though it is, has_ certainly helped 
our field force to achieve this enviable 
record.” 


General Semantics Seminar 

In response to a request of a number 
of prominent. life insurance agents a 
special training seminar in general 
semantics was arranged for this week, 
starting on November, 19 and running 
through November 2 It is being con- 
ducted by Dr. Francis P. Chisholm, head 
of English, Wisconsin State Teachers 
College who recently completed a suc- 
cessful seminar for Seattle Sales Ex- 
ecutive Club arranged by Seattle man- 
ager of Meropolitan Life. 

Seminar was held in office of Robert 
U. Redpath, Jr., Connecticut Mutual 
Life, 527 Fifth Avenue. Enrollment in- 
cluded Harold Regenstein, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Vincent Miletti, Northwestern 
Mutual: Herbert Karlsruher, New York 
Life; Charles Weiss, New England Mu- 
tual; Halsey D. Josephson and John H. 
Kayton, Connecticut Mutual; Lester I. 
Lester, Mutual Trust, and representa- 
tives from sales training division of 
several home offices and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


PEORIA OFFICE MANAGER 

Darrell Alexander has been named 
manager of the Peoria office of Republic 
National Life, announced C. J. Skelton, 
vice president and director of agencies. 
The company’s home office is in Dallas, 

exas, 

Mr. Alexander has been serving the 
Peoria community for the past five and 
one-half years as a life insurance con- 
sultant and will head the operations of 
Republic National Life in eight coun- 
ties in central Tllinois. He recently at- 
tended a special training school for man- 
agers in Dallas. He is a former associate 
manager of Western and Southern Life 
in the Peoria area. 





PHILIP N. LAWTON 


Philip N. 
a recent issue of The Eastern Under- 


Lawton, as announced in 
writer, has joined New York Life as an 
administrative assistant. Mr. Lawton 
was formerly with the Insurance Re- 
search & Review Service, Indianapolis, 
as editor of the Management Plans Di- 
vision. 

A graduate of John Carroll University 
in Cleveland, Mr. Lawton was _ associ- 
ated with the investment firm of Horn- 
blower & Weeks before his war service 
with the United States Navy. After 
five years of service he left the Navy 
with the rank of lieutenant commander 
and joined the Aetna Life in the field. 
He became associated with R & R in 
1948 in an editorial capacity and_ re- 
mained with that company until joining 
New York Life. 

Mr. Lawton has long been active in 
life association work and has most. re- 
cently been publicity chairman of the 
Indianapolis Association. 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








Great-West Life Issues 
Modern Policy Design 


Great-West Life expects to speed up 
policy issue by one-third with newly 
designed life policy forms which went 
into use November 1. 

Improved appearance and readability 
are additional advantages, resulting from 
simplification and rearrangement of the 
text on the face of the policy. A new 
columnar arrangement of the text per- 
mits the policyholder to read at a glance 
all information pertaining to face value, 
maturity date, premium rate and com- 
mencement, and the date the’pelicy was 
signed. 

With the adoption of the new design, 
minor policy provisions were altered. 
These changes are chiefly in language 
continuity which make policy conditions 
easier to read and understand. 

Policy forms for the United States and 
Canada are identical in design and differ 
only where it is required to conform to 
individual state requirements. 


Penn Mutual Trustee 


Morris Duane, of the Philadelphia law 
firm of Duane, Morris and Heckscher, 
has been elected a trustee of Penn Mu- 
tual Life. 

3orn in Philadelphia, Mr. Duane was 
graduated from the Episcopal Academy, 
St. George’s School and Harvard. He 
attended the University of Pennsylvania 
“aw School and received his law degree 
from Stetson University. He has en- 
gaged in the practice of law since 1927 
and has been a member of the firm of 
Duane, Morris and Heckscher since 
1931. The firm serves as general com- 
sel for Philadelphia Life. 
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LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


FOR THE INDEPENDENT BROKER 
a complete life insurance depart- 
ment, providing every facility of 
a major life insurance company, 
has been organized by Connecti- 
cut General. Brokers now using 
this unique service find it ex- 
tremely helpful and profitable. 
Your Own Life Insurance De- 
partment offers a variety of sales 


and promotional facilities to help 
you serve your clients’ needs 
more completely. 

Find out how its service can 
prove worthwhile to you...con- 
tact your nearest Connecticut 
General office or write to Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut General 








WE LIKE OUR COMPANY 
BECAUSE IT OFFERS: 


1—LOW NET COST TO POL- 
ICYHOLDERS 


2—PENSIONS TO BROKERS 
AND SURPLUS WRITERS 


SO WILL YOU... 





Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 
Chicago, IIl. 


76 William St., N. Y. 5, N. Y., 
WH 3-7680 














Berkshire General Agent 





WILLIAM R. TOOKER 


3ecause of the growth and expansion 
of the Washington, D. C. agency of 
Berkshire Life, William R. Tooker, CLU, 
has been appointed general agent, effec- 
tive December 1. He will assume joint 
management responsibilities with | 
McCombs who has been the general 
agent there for 19 years. 

Mr. Tooker has been assistant general 
agent since April, 1950. Prior to that 
he had sales and supervisory experi- 
ence in New York and Connecticut and 
spent two years in the agency depart- 
ment of the home office. He has been 
very active in life association work and 
is presently on the board of directors 
of his local association. 


L. H. LEE HONORED ’ 
L. H. Lee, M. D., medical director of 
Pacific Mutual Life, was the recipient of 
a watch, presented by the Pacific Mutual 
Agency Association as a token of ap- 
preciation for his activities during his 
25 years as medical director, and to com- 
memorate his term of service in 1952 as 
president of the Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors. 
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John L. Gillstrap Joins 
United States Life 


APPOINTED VICE PRESIDENT 





Head of Occidental’s Chicago Agency 
to Expand Agency Development 
Program; Effective Jan. 1 





John L. Gillstrap was elected vice 
president of United States Life, Ray- 
mond H. Belknap, president, announced 
following a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors this week. Mr. Gillstrap’s major 
responsibility will be the coordination of 


the company’s expanding agency devel- 
opment program, Robert W. Staton, su- 


JOHN L. GILLSTRAP 


perintendent of agencies, will continue 
the company’s aggressive program of 
selecting and appointing representatives 
in new areas. 

In his announcement Mr. Belknap 
said: “This addition to our executive 
staff will enable us to continue the 
United States Life’s expansion program 
which has resulted in the acquisition of 
22? new agencies since May 1, and of 
our entry into eight new states since 
last December. We look to a continua- 
tion of this accelerated pace and to our 
entry into new areas of selling and 
merchandising.” 

Mr. Gillstrap comes to his new post 
after seven years as branch office man- 
ager of a highly successful agency in 
Chicago for the Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia. Following his graduation from 
Drake University in 1926, he joined the 
Iowa Insurance Department as examiner, 
and was made chief examiner in 1931. 
Three years later Mr. Gillstrap joined 
Guaranty Life of Davenport as agency 
secretary, and in 1937 he joined the 
agency department of Occidental in 
charge of administration. In 1940 Mr. 
Gillstrap entered the field of insurance 
production as branch manager in Minne- 
apolis and in 1942 joined the Navy until 
1945 when he returned as head of Occi- 
dental’s large Chicago agency. 

Mr. Gillstrap will move to New York 
City with his wife to assume his duties 
on January 1, 1953. 


Now the Yates-Woods Agcy. 

The Yates - Woods Agency, represent- 
ing Massachusetts Mutual Life in South- 
ern California had a housewarming No- 
vember 13 in its new Los Angeles offices. 
The agency was formed 30 years ago 
by John W. Yates. The name of the 
Yates agency was changed to Yates- 
Woods agency simultaneously with the 
occupancy last week of the new offices. 
Mr. Yates’ partner is Robert L. Woods, 


CLU. 











Pictured above is Devereux C. Josephs, New York Life president, signing an appli- 

cation providing Group insurance benefits for the company’s sales organization. 

Seated, left to right, are Mr. Josephs and Wendell Milliman, vice president in 

charge of Group insurance. Standing, left to right, are Clarence J. Myers, executive 

vice president; Raymond C. Johnson, vice president in charge of agency adminis- 

tration; Walter Weissenger, vice president in charge of agency relations, and 
Dudley Dowell, vice president in charge of agency affairs. 


Whole-time soliciting agents of New comprehensive plan of Group insurance 
York Life are now insured under a which became effective November 1. 








The Manhattan Life Now Offers 
Larger Single 
Premium Limits 


Single Premium Annuities on 


ee oS ee aS $100,000 





Single Premium Joint and 


Survivorship Annuities (2 lives) . *200,000 





Single Premium Life and Endowment 
Policies (10 years or more) 


—amount of Single Premium . . $100,000 








| Combination Single Premium Life 
| and Annuity (110 Plan) 
| —amount Single Premium . . . $110,000 





Paid in advance to discount 


| future premiums... 5.4. . $100,000 








Our 2nd Century 


| THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANGE COMPANY 


of NEw YORK, 
Home Office: 120 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: JUdson 6-2370 
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John Hancock Wins Case of 
CIO Attacking Section 213 


New York Supreme Court this week 
denied the motion of CIO Insurance 
and Allied Workers Union seeking to 
restrain John Hancock Mutual Life 
from citing Section 213 of the New 
York Expense Limitation Law as an 
obstacle to paying higher wages to 
agents and challenging the constitution- 
ality of Section 213. Justice Gavagan 
said the union had no basis for action 
and sought to use the court to inject 
the question of good faith in bargaining, 





The plan, presented to all members of 
the agency sales organization during 
October, met with enthusiastic accept- 
ance and the final application was signed 
by President Devereux C. Josephs on 
October 31. More than 98% of the com- 
pany’s agency force, which — spreads 
across the United States, Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii, are enrolled. The plan is 
on a contributory basis and is under- 
written by New York Life. 


Benefits Provided 


Benefits provided for agents include 
Group life insurance and Group acci- 
dental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance. For both agents and their eligible 
dependents the plan provides Group 
hospital expense and surgical expense 
insurance. The hospital plan provides 
full reimbursement for daily room and 
board charges in semi-private or ward 
accommodations and up to $12 per day 
for private room accommodations, for a 
maximum of 70 days for each hospital 
confinement. The surgical plan is based 
on a $300 maximum surgical schedule. 
Maternity benefits are included. 

All benefits under the new Group in- 
surance plan are in addition to life in- 
come provisions, disability benefits and 
death benefits under the company’s Ny- 
lic contract for agents. 

For new agents there is no proba- 
tionary period. Insurance becomes ef- 
fective on the effective date of the 
agents’ contract with New York Life. 
Group life insurance protection for new 
agents starts at the level of $2,000. 

For more experienced agents the 
amount of Group life insurance and ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance is scaled according to first year 
commission earnings in the previous 
contract year. The amount of protec- 
tion may be increased annually but will 
be decreased only after two years. A 
minimum annual production of new life 
insurance at the rate of $50,000 is re- 
quired for continued participation in the 
plan. An insured agent will not be 
dropped from the plan unless his pro- 
duction remains less than $50,000 for 
two years, provided he continues under 
his whole-time agency contract. 

The Group life insurance contract pro- 
vides for continuation of the protection 
without further premium payments by 
the agent in the event of total and per- 
manent disability before reaching age 
60. The usual right of conversion is also 
included in the event of the termination 
of an agent’s contract. 


State Mutual’s 1953 Scale 


Shows Increased Dividends 
Revisions in State Mutual Life’s 1953 
dividend scale will give policyholders in 
1953 about $400,000 more in dividends 
than they would have received if the 
changes had not been made. The changes 
apply to both the current C.S.O. policies 
and the older series of American Ex- 
perience contracts. 

On C.S.O. Life policies, increases have 
been made at the later durations for 
the younger ages at issue and at all dura- 
tions for the older ages, with the in- 
crease in the aggregate dividends for 
20 years varying from 1.6% at age 10 to 
5.3% at age 60. eh 

On American Experience policies, divi- 
dends on Life and Endowment contracts 
have been appreciably increased, pat- 
ticularly at the higher ages. 
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Agency 


Management 


Association at 


Chicago 





Elected New President of 
gency Management Assn. 





GRANT L. 


HILL 


Chicago — At the annual meeting of 
Agency Management 

Grant L. Hill, vice 
director of agencies of 
Mutual Life, was elected 
Hill has had a long serv- 
ice not only with the present associa- 
with both of its predecessor 
organizations, Life Agency Officers As- 
sociation, of which he had been chair- 
man, and Life Insurance Sales Research 
which he had been chairman 
executive committee. He is a 
Chartered Life Underwriter and a di- 
rector of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. He is also a director of 
LIAMA. 

Mr. Hill came up in the business 
from a successful career as a producing 
agent, being a million dollar producer 
and member of MDRT. Formerly lo- 
cated in New York, he was in his pro- 
ducing days production manager of two 
large New York City agencies before 
going to the home office of Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life where he has been in 
charge of agency operations since 1933. 


Life Insurance 
Association here, 
president and 
Northwestern 
president. Mr. 


tion but 


Bureau, of 
of the 


Advertising Panel by LAA Members 


Chicago, Nov. 18—The effect of 
ting more fire power into the manpower 
through 


put- 


of insurance production forces 
greater use of advertising was the theme 
of a panel this afternoon, participants 
being five of the leading members of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. David W. Tibbott, president of 
LAA and director of advertising, New 
England Mutual, was chairman. Other 
panel members were Morgan S. Crock- 
ford, secretary, Excelsior Life of Can- 
ada; A. H. Thiemann, assistant vice 
president, New York Life; Charles C. 
Robinson, vice president, Columbian 
National Life, and Edwin P. Leader, 
advertising manager, Bankers Life Co. 
Cannot Take Place of Agent 

All agreed that advertising can never 
take the place of the salesman but it 
is a decided help to the latter. It was 
quickly brought out how life insurance 
advertising with its affiliates, direct mail 
and sales promotion, benefits both large 
and small companies. The companies 
with large numbers of policyholders 
have a different immediate objective 
than the smaller companies have. Gen- 
eral opinion was that increasing agents’ 
commissions will not result in cutting 
down turnover of agents. 

Discussing cost of advertising in the 
big magazines the statement was made 
bv Mr. Thiemann that the cost per year 
of such advertising in magazines with 
largest circulation is from one-fourth to 
one-third of 1% of the total premiums 
for the year. 

In summing up the panel Chairman 
Tibbott said in part: 

“Advertising and selling are a team 
and should work together very closely. 
T want to make it clear that nothing 
we have said should be construed as a 
claim that advertising will ever take the 
place of the agent or can ever be suc- 
cessful without aggressive agency lead- 
ership. We make no claim that an in- 
telligently managed company with a 
well-trained field force cannot grow 
without advertising. We do_ believe, 
however, that there is abundant evi- 
dence that growth can be achieved more 
economically as well as more rapidly 
with good advertising than without it. 

What Advertising Can Do 

“The agent has just two things to 

work with. First is his personal equip- 


Agency Management Committees Report 


Twenty-four committees of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion have reported the year’s activities 
ina printed booklet distributed to mem- 
ber companies. The groups, which have 
been engaged in many major projects 
since the last annual meeting of 
LIAMA, will meet November 17-18, in 
Chicago, just prior to the general ses- 
sions. Summaries of the reports follow: 

Accident and Health (chairman, C. G. 
Ashbrook, North American Life of Chi- 
cago)—Recommendations were made to 
the board of directors for additional as- 
sociation services to companies writing 
accident and health and life insurance. 
As a result, these activities were initi- 
ated: the Recruiting Analysis Survey 
now contains accident and health sales 
data from 25 companies; a persistency 
study on accident and health has been 
undertaken; a digest of accident and 
health compensation contracts is being 
compiled ; training courses are on file 
in the reference library; accident and 
health i insurance is disc tissed at seminars 
in the schools in agency management; 
“The Third Hazard,” a motivating book- 
let for agents selling both coverages, 
was published. 

Advisory Council on Life Underwriter 


Education and Training (chairman of 
Association Representatives, Vincent B. 
Coffin, Connecticut Mutual)—This institu- 
tional committee, representing many or- 
ganizations, has promoted during 1952 
wide distribution of the brochure, 
“Training for Today’s Life Underwriter” 
which describes the entire field of agent 
training and education. It has also en- 
couraged the spread of training informa- 
tion at meetings and in publications. 
Agency Costs Committees 
Agency Costs (chairman, Roger Hull, 
Mutual Life of New York)—Seven work- 
ing subcommittees have been active. The 
subcommittee on first-year and renewal 
costs has advised the staff on their 
continuing studies. The agency rents 
group has prepared a report to be pub- 
lished next year. The subcommittees on 
clerical salaries, financing new agents, 
and general agency expense allowances 
are completing reports in their fields. 
A study of agency department budgeting 
will be released soon by another part 
of the committee and a subcommittee 


on accident and health costs has served 
on a stand-by basis. 
Agency Management Training 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Advisory 


ment. This is flexible and varies widely 
according to the man’s mental endow- 
ment, initiative, personality and training. 
The second factor is his time. That is 
rigid as there are only 24 hours in a 
day. The man who represents a little 
known company and must also provide 
all motivation himself is something like 
a foot soldier in Korea with a bow and 
arrow. He is operating under a severe 
handicap. He must build an unusual 
amount of personal prestige through his 
own efforts or waste much valuable time 
selling his prospect on the desirability 
of and need for life insurance and over- 


Hansch Goes to Chicago 
-August C. 
been director of agency 
Mutual Benefit Life of 
joined the Paul Cook 
Benefit in Chicago 


Chicago- Hansch, who has 
personnel for 
Newark, has 
Mutual 


Agency of 


New Members of AMA Board 


Chicago—Electe d to the board of AMA 
at the annual meeting here were: Robert 
H. Denny, vice president and superin- 
tendent of agencies State Mutual eee 
John W. Sayler, vice president in charg 
of sales, Business Men’s Assurance W. 
J. Williams, field vice president, Weste rm 
& Southern Life; R. R. Davenport, vice 
president and agency director, South- 
western Life, Dallas. 


coming the prospect’s possible lack of 
acceptance of his company. Granted that 
he can do it, usually with the cost of 
extra interviews, but these take time 
and that’s all he’s got. Good advertising 
by creating advance acceptance of the 
company and the agent, an understand- 
ing and appreciation of life insurance 
and inducing a buying mood can add 
hours to the agent’s available selling 
time each day and week. It is difficult 
to see how this can fail to result in 
more sales, more income, better morale 
and greater sales satisfaction, 

“Advertising will result in decreasing 
turnover. For every additional man who 
can be brought to permanent success 
the cost of inducting, training, financing 
and supervising of a certain number of 
men has been eliminated.” 


Company Size Not Dominant, 
Milton Goldberg Tells AMA 


Chicago— Theme of his talk being 
large versus small companies from view- 
point of an actuary, Milton J. Goldberg, 
assistant superintendent of Equitable 
Society’s agency department and Fellow 
of Society of Actuaries, 
duties as well as responsibilities of the 
agency officers, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of meeting of minds in order to 
accomplish objectives of the Coney in 
line with its policy and philosophy. In 
his opinion no company can be actu- 
arially sound unless it is progressive. 
Responsibilities of companies to the 
public should not vary because of size 
of company. Winning confidence of pub- 
lic is because of performance with size 
not being one of the considerations. 


discussed the 


Reports by Weitz and Wallace 


New LIAMA shows that 
“agents who say 
cellent, 

complete 
from the home office, 
where they stand with their manager and 


research 
their training was ex- 


agents who say they receive 


support and understanding 
agents who know 
those who feel that the manager is 
interested in them, are the 
likely to survive, 
and to show a low lapse ratio in 


ones more 
to have better perform- 
ance, 
the business they sell.” 

1 Weitz, 


ine ap- 


This was the report of Josep 
LIAMA Research Association, 
peared at the annual meeting with S. 
Rains Wallace, Jr., director of reasearch, 
to describe the association’s latest study 
of opinion and attitude factors relating 
to agent performance and survival. Their 
findings were preliminary, based on a 
study in progress since October, 1951, of 
all agents and managers in one combina- 
tion company. 

How important the relationship is be- 
tween the agent’s attitude and his per- 
formance was further illustrated by Dr. 
Weitz in this finding: “Although there 
was no relationship between survival and 
the actual number of times the agent was 
debit, there was a 
between survival 
sufficiency of 
those agents 


accompanied on the 
relationship 
and attitude toward the 
accompaniment. That is, 
who reported they were 
the number of times they 
panied on the debit were more likely to 
survive than those who were dissatisfied. 
This was true regardless of the actual 
number of times the agent had someone 
with him for joint work.” 

Other attitude factors affecting 
formance, Dr. Weitz said, included the 
previous job, his reason for leav- 


positive 


satisfied with 
were accom- 


per- 


agent’s 


ing it and his take-home pay in the 
agency. 

“Agents who said they were not suited 
to th previous work were more likely 
to terminate,” he continued. “However, 
those who said that their previo us job 
did not pay enough or that they didn’t 
like the public’s attitude cea it were 
more likely to survive as agents. These 
findings might indicate that there are 
certain persistent attitudes toward a job 
which are characteristic of a person and 
have an effect on his present job, re- 
gardless of what it may be. 

“Agents with the highest take-home 
pav were most likely to survive, those 
with the lowest least likely. However, 
there are indications that where the wife 
is working and making a_ substantial 
contribution to the family finances, the 
agent is more likely to terminate than 
when the agent alone is supplying most 
of the loot.” 

LIAMA’s study also showed some 
areas not related to survival and produc- 
tion. Agents who approved of their 
company’s vacation policy and conven- 
tion requirements, for example, «were 
just as likely to survive or terminate 
as those who did not approve. Dr. Weitz 
commented, “It would seem 












then that 
at the present time, this company can 
hope to get greater gains from invest- 
ment in areas other than these.” 
Dr. Wallace’s Review 

Dr. Wallace reviewed the association’s 
work with managers in this study. He 
described a test which was part of a 
questionnaire completed by managers in 
the company studied, a test wh rich aims 
to measure supervisory insigh “We 
discovered a very disturbing thing: ” he 
reported. “Managers who have done a 
poor job in their districts as indicated 
by turnover and production per agent, 
both Ordinary and Industrial, answer as 
many items on this test ‘correctly’ as 
those whose districts have a good four- 
year record. 

“This leads to two possibilities. 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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BLOOD BANK DRIVE 
Conducted by Institute of Life Insurance 
and Life Insurance Association 

of America 
The Life 
the Life Insurance Association of 
at 488 Mad lison 
York, went “all-out” in that 
drive to obtain at least 750 
blood to be contributed to the American 
Red Cross Blood Bank unit for the use 
of America’s Armed Forces overseas, es- 
pecially the wounded in Korea. 
Along with other organizations in the 
23-story building, the donations were 
made on Monday, in space provided by 


Institute of Insurance and 
Amer- 
New 
building’s 
pints ot 


ica, located Avenue, 


the Institute and by two other tenants 
of the building. More than half the 
personnel of the Institute and the LIAA 


Many employes of each or- 
could not give because of 
they had contributed blood 
months. 
this contribution to 
the armed forces, both life insurance 
organizations gave gift certificate prizes 
in order to stimulate interest in the 
project. 
The 
Bloodmobile 
nue, where the blood-giving 
occupied a good part of the 

Margaret FE. Gallagher and 
Heckel of the Institute, and Virginia 
Colgan and George Hanley of the LIAA, 
represented the two organizations on 
the Blood Bank Committee. 


contributed. 
RQ. wnization 
colds or 
within recent 
Besides making 


Red Cross sent three 
to 488 Madison Ave- 
operation 

day. 


American 
units 


Nancy 


Gita: a On 
Insurance With Loans 

Attorney Duke W. 

that companies 


not 


Colorado General 


Dunbar has ruled loan 
legally require 
life, health 


assure repayinent 


in the state may 


their borrowers to buy and 


accident insurance to 


of loans. 
The opinion, directed to 


which was 


State Bank Commissioner Frauk  E. 
Goldy, only aiiccis loans of more than 
$300. A state attorney general’s opin- 
ion in 1947, also given to the State 
Banking Department, has ruled out 
compulsory insurance on loans under 
$300. 

Goldy said he sought the opinion to 
clarify a 1913 money lenders’ act, re- 
cently made effective by a State Su- 
preme Court decision. The act holds 
that all charges upon loans made by 
the companies must not exceed 2% a 


month, foreclosure of se- 
curity. 

Noting that the 
life, health and 


been growing in 


except on 


practice of requiring 
accident insurance has 
Colorado in_ recent 
years, Goldy said that many borrowers 
want such policies and they still may 
obtain them if they do so voluntarily. 
The attorney general — specifically 
pointed out in his opinion that the rul- 


ing does not change requirements by 
most loan companies that casualty in- 
surance be carried on tangible property, 
such as automobiles. He = said _ that 


charges for that insurance are 
legal under the 

Goldy stressed 
not apply to banks, 
credit unions or building 
sociations that also make 


type of 
1913 law. 
that the ruling does 
industrial banks, 
and loan as- 
aes loans. 


A. G. Sates Ailinaag 


Alfonso G. 
s Girard district 


Appointment of Persico as 


head of The Prudential’ 


office at 851 North Broad Street has 
been announced by James E. Rutherford, 
company vice president. Mr. Persico 


Henzel who has re 
with Prudential, 16 
as manager of the 


succeeds Walter E. 
tired after 30 years 
of which were spent 
Girard office. 

Mr. Persico joined Prudential in 1941 
following several years as a public as- 
sistance administrator. He served as an 
agent in the Liberty Bell district office 
until 1943 when he was advanced to 
staff managership. He filled the 
latter position until his present appoint- 
ment. 


has 


JULES ANZEL 


Jules Anzel, general agent, Continen- 
tal American Life, 60 East Forty-second 
is celebrating his 
As of October, 
230% ahead in volume 


20th year with 
1952, the 


Street 
, 
that company. 


is running 


agency 
of first 10 months of last year. Bob 
Lee, with the agency less than a year, 
is leading producer, Ludwig Nussbaum, 
Arthur Morse, Phil Cooper and Julian 
Strauss also being among most success- 
ful producers. 

The agency operates primarily with 
a full time staff. Mr. Anzel has always 
daualified for company cenventions and 
leaders’ groups and has qualified for 
MDRT. He began with the company 
as an agent and became general agent in 
1940. Prior to entering insurance he was 
associated for years with the late Ben 
Bernie in the entertainment field. He 


New 


not to 


School, but 
vocation. 


Law 
that 


ittended 
decided 


Jersey 
follow 





Gene Archer Made Assistant 
Actuary of Southland Life 


Gene P. Archer, late of Hartford, 
Conn., has been named assistant actuary 
of Southland Life, Dallas, according to 
an announcement by John W. Carpen- 
ter, president. Mr. Archer, who is an 
Associate of the Society of Actuaries, 
will assist Actuary George R. Jordan, 
Jr., in all phases of the company’s actu- 
arial work. The accelerated growth and 
expansion of Southland Life during the 
past year necessitated this enlargement 
of its actuarial staff 

Mr. Archer was born August 24, 1927, 
at Beaumont, Texas. He attended South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, where 
he majored in mathematics, receiving his 
B.A. degree in 1948. He is a member of 
the Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity. 

Mr. Archer began his business career 
as an instructor in mathematics at 
Southern Methodist University in Sep- 
tember, 1948. In February, 1949, he ac- 
cepted a position with Aetna Life in 
the home office in Hartford. In _ this 
position he was a member of the Group 
Actuarial Department, doing purely ac- 
tuarial work. He remained with this 
company until his return to Dallas, Oc- 
tober 31 of this year to become associ- 
ated with Southland Life. 


R. L. SHAKLEE’S NEW POST 

Raleigh L. Shaklee of San Francisco 
has been named group service represen- 
tative for Occidental Life of California 
in its San Francisco group service de- 
partment. 

Formerly a supervisor with Continen- 
tal Casualty, Mr. Shaklee has been in 
the insurance field since 1946. He is a 
Navy veteran and attended the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 






Joins Connecticut Mutual 





Burian-Moss 


D. SHOEMAKER, JR. 


Shoemaker, Jr., 


GEORGE 
r has joined 
Life as an agency 
and sales 


George G. 
Connecticut Mutual 
assistant in the education 
training division. 

Mr. Shoemaker entered the life insur- 
ance field in 1947 with the Pittsburgh 
agency for Connecticut Mutual. He left 
in 1950 to become assistant director 
of training for Reliance Life, a post he 
has held for the past two years, 

A graduate of Bucknell University, he 
also attended Wharton School of Fin- 
ance, University of Pennsylvania, where 
he majored in insurance. He is a mem- 
ber of Kappa Sigma fraternity. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 


















With Capitol Life you get these benefits: 


@ Attractive commissions—Bonuses 
Liberal first year commissions plus lifetime renewals. 


® Sales training and sales aids 
Cooperative sales assistance to the men in the field. 


Available to qualified field underwriters now residing in the 13 Western States. 


For details on the Capitol Life expansion program 


in your area, write: 


THOMAS F. DALY II, Vice President 
and Director of Agencies 





“Fast service from Capitol 
Life’s Underwriting Department 
makes my sales job easier.” 


“Capitol Life’s Underwriting Department of- 
fers personal attention and prompt approval 
of all my applied-for production. This helps 
me handle new business faster and makes 
my selling job easier.” 

Theodore Whitesell, Capitol] Life General Agent 
Los Angeles, California 


@ Prompt underwriting service 
A coordinated underwriting service for the field forces. 


@ Exclusive contracts 
Complete line of policies with competitive rates. 
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. ARTHRITIS 
he 
he . . . . . 
in- Today the outlook for most people with The little finger illustrates the en- ination is needed. Only in this way can 
ere arthritis—particularly those affected larged ends of bones and the diminished an exact diagnosis be made and treat- 
id by the rheumatoid type—is encourag- joint spaces caused by osteoarthritis. ment outlined to meet the patient’s 
=f) ing. This is because medical research It is primarily the result of aging and individual needs. 
has uncovered new facts about this generally does not cause severe crip- There is no known cure as yet for 
disease, and provided more effective pling. rheumatoid arthritis. Medical authori- 
: drugs for its treatment. ties believe that standard treatment— 








Such advances are heartening be- 
cause the arthritic diseases are not only 
widespread but are second in disabling 
effect among all diseases in the United 
States. In fact, the Public Health 
Service recently reported that more 





Safeguards against Arthritis 


. Keep your weight at normal, or below. 


n 


. Eat a balanced daily diet, and get 
plenty of rest and sleep. 


if continued persistently—can prevent 
serious complications in 70 percent of 
cases, and even completely relieve the 
painful symptoms in many cases. This 
treatment includes rest, good nutrition, 
physical therapy, and other measures. 


than 10 million people in our country a anne pees. To help prevent arthritis—or lessen 
have some form of this disease. 4. Develop a calm mental outlook. the effects if it should occur—one should 
In the sketch above, some basic 5. Have regular medical and dental not neglect seeing the doctor whenever 


facts about the two most common 
forms of chronic arthritis—rheumatoid 
arthritis and osteoarthritis—are illus- 
trated. The joint-swelling, which is 
characteristic of early rheumatoid arth- 
ritis, is shown on the index finger. Since 
the joint itself is not damaged, prompt 
treatment may bring complete relief. 


The effects of advanced rheumatoid 
arthritis are shown on the third finger. 
Here an overgrowth of bone has caused 
a complete stiffening of the joint. Even 
at this stage, however, patients can 
often be helped. 


check-ups. 











Doctors do not consider rheumatoid 
arthritis simply a disease of the joints. 
They say that the person who has this 
condition generally shows signs of dis- 
ease of the entire body. This may be 
evidenced by loss of weight, fatigue, 
anemia, infection, emotional upsets, 
nutritional deficiencies, and sometimes 
by other more serious conditions. 


Whenever signs of rheumatoid ar- 
thritis occur, a thorough physical exam- 


persistent pain occurs in any joint. 
Moreover, it is most important for the 
patient to realize that relief from any 
type of arthritis depends largely on 
close and faithful cooperation with the 
doctor in all phases of treatment. 


Above all, arthritic patients should 
take an optimistic attitude toward this 
disease, because worry and mental 
strain may intensify symptoms. Today 
it is reassuring to know that the great 
majority of arthritis cases can be greatly 
helped. 





COPYRIGHT 1952--METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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LIAMA Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


shortly start increasing rapidly until the 


large indeed. 

special honor to Dr. 
American College 
faculty were 


number will be 

Asa 
many of the 
and members of the 


luncheon today. 
Grant Hill Tells 
presenting the bound volume 
Huebner, Grant L. Hill 
achievements, his 


Huebner 
trustees 
at the 


Achievements 


Before 
of letters to Dr. 


reviewed his ac ademic 


books on insurance, articles and ad- 
dresses before insurance groups and 
gave some interesting information from 
a recent survey of all CLU’ 

“T have the good forte to share 
with you today several important facts 
revealed by the exhaustive tabulations 
of questionnaires sent to the more than 
4,000 persons who completed the CLU 
exams in the past 25 years,” said Mr. 
Hill. “This is but a preliminary and 
partial report, and a complete one will 
be given wide publicity when all the 
I.B.M. material has been run by the 
office of the American College. 

“I think you will be astounded to 


that 85% of all CLI 
and returned a six-page questionnaire 
covering 40 personal questions. Cer- 
tainly that speaks well for the interest 


learn ’s completed 


in the American College of those hold- 
ing its designation. First of all, let’s 
look at the individual. What has the 
attainment of the _CLU designation 
meant to the CLU? It is significant 
that the vast Pee of them firmly 
believe it has made them better life 
insurance men, afforded them valuable 
prestige and given them the viewpoint 
of a professional pr actitioner. These are 
not merely the views of what other 
people think the attainment of the 


but are the express, 


designation will do, 
’s themselves. 


objective views of the CLU 


“As for the more tangible results to 
the CLU, there’s the age-old question 
‘Does CLU study adversely affect an 


underwriter’s production during the pe- 


riod of preparation?’ 84% answered 
they had a moderate or a greatly in- 
creased income from the time of start- 
ing CLU work until it was completed, 
and more important 72% said that in- 
creased income could be attributed to 
their CLU studies 


executives, we should be 
note the ad- 


“As agency 
particularly interested to 





vancement of CLU’s into organization 
or management work. 7% questioned 
were general agents or managers in the 
Ordinary business when they undertook 
their CLU work. Today 23% are Ordi- 

gers or general agents—nearly 


nary mana 


one in four and 9% are presently in 


home offices. 

“Only 2% of the CLU’s are brokers 
with no so-c <2 ‘main’ company con- 
nection. In other words, the CLU does 
not tend to ellie a ‘broker’ as has 
been suggested. 

“The amount of Ordinary life insur 
ance placed by Ordinary underwriters 
who are CLU’s gives food for thought. 
87% produced more than $200,000 in 


1951; 67% produced more than $300,000; 


35% more than half million (that’s 
better than a third of them) and one 
in ten or 11% paid for better than a 


million of Ordinary business last year. 


Data on Incomes 


“Looking the dollar sign in the face 
we find that excluding accident and 
health, those CLU’s in the field and 


had 





home offices very representative 
incomes in 1951 from life insurance. All 
but 5% had net taxable incomes last 
year of better than $4,000; 79% had 
net taxable incomes of better than 
$6,000, and nearly one out of five or 
18% had net taxable incomes from life 
insurance work only of better than 
$18,000. 

“So far, I have been —— out the 
monetary advantages of the CLU desig- 
nation as so clearly indicated in this 
comprehensive survey. Now, of course, 
money ‘s not everything. It may bring 
pleasures, but does not itself give one 


peace, happiness or contentment. 


business and have them leave it within 
a short time. That just doesn’t happen 


“Has Dr. 


helped to 


Huebner’s American College 
bring contentment to those 


who have followed his teachings and to CLU’s—they are fixtures in our busi- 
qualified for the designation? To be ness, and very valuable fixtures, too. 

sure, contentment may not be a measur- “There is also proof that the per- 
able quality, but the facts show that sistency of the business written by 
out of the 4,786 CLU completers only CLU’s is greater than most non-CLU’s. 
307 have left the business except for This fact is particularly significant be- 
reasons of death, retirement or disabil- cause persistency is of major importance 


persistency of 94% to agent, agency, company and policy- 
holder. What is the reason, the under- 
lying cause, for this much better per- 


ity. This reflects a 
over the 25-year period and proves that 
CLU’s are certainly finding contentment 


and satisfaction enough in their careers sistency on the business of CLU’s? The 
to desire it above any other. They do agent who has the designation has set 
‘stay put’ out to do a much-better-than-ordinary- 

“All of us know only too well that it job, and his knowledge and training 
is expensive to induct men into the enable him to do it extraordinarily well.” 





Consolidate Agencies 
Of Equitable Society 


The Sid Smith and Eugene Homans 
agencies of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, both of New York City, have 
consolidated under the managership of 
Mr. Smith. Second Vice President H. A. 
Yoars, at a recent luncheon meeting at- 
tended by members of both organiza- 
tions, stated that Mr. Homans had re- 
quested that he be relieved of direct 
responsibilities of agency management. 
Mr. Homans will remain as associate 
manager and will maintain his present 
headquarters at 120 Broadway. 





“Tt’s Easy to Sell with Eastern Life’ 


‘cause Eastern has its super specials...such as the 
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Whole Life with Premiums Reduced 
One-Half After 20 Years 


GUARANTEED 


A perfect solution for your prospect 
whose concern about ability to pay 


later on deters him from buying now. iis 


35 


His premium reduces one-half after 


policy has been in force for 20 years. 
the first 20 years. 


Amount of protection remains the same. 


INSURANCE $10,000 
Payable at death 


PREMIUM FIRST PREMIUM AFTER 


20 YEARS 


$273.50 


20 YEARS 


$136.75 


Several valuable options available at the end of 


Exceptionally high cash and loan values. 


Standard — Substandard 


GENERAL AGENCIES NOW AVAILABLE 


in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Delaware, and the District of 
Columbia. For information write to Murray April, Director of Agencies. 


EASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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"AMA Committee Reports 


(Continued from Page 19) 


(chairman of Association Representatives, 
Calvin L. Pontius, Fidelity Mutual)—The 
committee has reviewed the schools in 
agency management, the American Col- 
lege’s agency management study pro- 
gram and the area management confer- 
ences and made recommendations for 
their progress. It has endorsed LIAMA’s 
new study course in agency management 
and urged its use by the General Agents’ 
and Managers’ Conference. 

Canadian Companies (chairman, Arthur 
F. Williams, Crown Life)—Cooperation 
has been extended to the staff on re- 
search projects and the committee has 
arranged for the French translation of 
several field publications. Other activi- 
ties include: a study of the Associa- 
tion’s College Speakers Bureau and 
Summer Fellowship programs for pos- 
sible adaptation in Canada. A fellow- 
ship breakfast at the coming annuz il 
meeting for all member companies operat- 
ing in Canada will be sponsored by the 
committee. : : 

Combination Companies (chairman, W. 
J. Williams, Western & Southern)— 
Three reports on district office costs 
prepared by a subcommittee of the Com- 
panies Committee were well received 
throughout the membership. Another sub- 
committee works for closer cooperation 
with the research staff on such projects 
as the validation of the Aptitude Index 
for combination agents, development of 
a revised Combination Sales Method In- 
dex Review Guide, and an opinion and 
attitude survey among combination 
managers and agents. 


Compensation Report 


Compensation (chairman, E, J. Moor- 
head, New England Mutual) —LIAMA 
this year revised its “Handbook of 
Agents’ Contracts,” at the direction of 
the Compensation Committee, and is 
preparing a basic handbook of agents’ 
accident and health contract digests. 
The group will conduct a compensation 
ig at the annual meeting. 

Cooperation with Other Organizations 
(chairman, C. W. Arnold, Kansas City 
Life)—Attention has been given to many 
local and national developments during 
the year and help offered to other in- 
stitutional associations. The “What’s 
Hot in Washington” forum at the an- 
nual meeting will be under the com- 
mittee’s direction. 

Education and Training (chairman, Ray- 
mond C. Johnson, New York Life)—The 
study course in agency management in- 
troduced by LIAMA this year is the 
outgrowth of work begun by this com- 
mittee in 1947. The group continues to 
study all activities of the association 
dealing with managerial training. The 
training conferences sponsored at the 
1950 and 1951 annual meetings by the 
Education and Training Committee were 
held this year at the spring conference 
of the Association’s Small Companies, 
Combination Companies, Accident and 
Health, and Large Companies groups. 

Finance (chairman, W. Rankin Furey, 
Berkshire Life)—Continuing to supervise 
all financial matters of the association, 
the committee this year reviewed the 
staff's Group life, hospitalization and 
Group annuity benefits and recom- 
mended changes. 


Human Relations 


Human Relations (chairman, Ralph R. 
Lounsbury, Bankers National) —Long- 
range goals of the group are the im- 
provement of personnel relationships in 
the business. Progress is being made 
and this year the research report “Field 
Visits,” initiated by the committee, re- 
ceived widespread interest. A study of 
job attitudes of agents and managers 
now in progress by the association also 
has the watchful attention of the com- 
mittee. 

Large Companies (chairman, T. H. 
Gooch, Canada Life)—A_ third annual 
spring conference was conducted and 


the committee continues to advise on 
the interests of the larger companies in 
the association’s membership. 

Life Underwriter Training Council 
(chairman, Orville E. Beal, Prudential of 
America)—It is expected that in 1952-53, 
6,000 life underwriters will be enrolled 
in LUTC classes to add to the 15,500 
men and women who have participated 
in the course during the past five years. 
Company support is steady and the 
courses have been well publicized. 


Membership at Record 


Membership (chairman, H. P. Ander- 
son, Life of Virginia)—The association’s 
membership is at an all-time high with 
237 member companies. Since the last 
annual meeting, the following compa- 
nies were elected: Bankers Security 
Life, Des Moines, Iowa; Beneficial 
Standard, Los Angeles, Cal.; C and I 
Life, Houston, Tex.; Government Per- 
sonnel Mutual, San Antonio, Tex.: Lin- 
coln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Neb.; Mari- 
time Life, Halifax, Neos Missouri In- 
surance, St. Louis, Mo.; South Coast 
Life, Beaumont, Tex.; Southern States 
Life, Houston, Tex.; Union National 
Life, Lincoln, Neb.; Chiyoda Mutual, 
Tokyo, Japan; Insular Life, Manila, 
Philippines; Meiji. Mutual, Tokyo, 
Japan; Le Patrimoine, Paris, France; 
La Royale Belge, srussels, Belgium ; 
Svenska Life, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Jules Derome, Canada Assn.; 


On Group and Compensation 

Chicago— Canadian agents are “very 
much concerned with the trend toward 
mass coverage,” Jules Derome, president 
of Life Underwriters Association of Can- 
ada, reported Wednesday, at LIAMA’s 
annual meeting. 

“We feel very definitely that this 
trend is contrary to the best interests 
of the public, of the institution of life 
insurance and of the career life under- 
writer,” he continued. “If the trend to- 
wards mass coverage continues, the pub- 
lic will eventually be deprived of the 
services of the career underwriter, and 
many who have relied for security on 
temporary insurance will find themselves 
in grave difficulties. 

“While it is undoubtedly true that 
there has been an increasing demand for 
mass coverage, we doubt that this de- 
mand has come from the public. It has 
come in our judgment from the compa- 
nies themselves, and from some of their 
field representatives. I would like to 
make it perfectly clear that my associa- 
tion is 100% behind the writing of sound 
Group plans. However, an increasing 
number of undesirable trends are ap- 
parent in the Group field, many of these 
to the detriment of the insuring public 
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Home Office schools con- 
ducted over a period of 18 
years is evidence of the Com- 
pany's feeling in the matter of 
long-range training. The suc- 
cess of the 776 field associates 
who have attended such 
schools is proof that "we earn 


as we learn.” 


The 37th School 


held this month re-emphasized 
the Company's conviction that 
continuous training builds ca- 
reer life underwriters, 
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Pension Trust Man Wanted 


A Progressive One Hundred Year Old 
Mutual Life Insurance Company located 
in New England is about to expand its 
Pension Trust Operations in the Home 
Office and is seeking a man with prac- 
tical experience in the Pension Trust 
field to direct this project. An unex- 
celled opportunity for the right man. 
Communicate with Box 2133, The East- 
ern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau Street, 
New York 38, N. Y., stating qualifica- 
tions, experience, background, and 
salary expected. 











and incidentally at the expense of the 
field man. 

Mr. Derome, manager for Sun Life of 
Canada in Montreal, declared that an 
equally important problem in his coun- 
try was agents’ compensation. “I have a 
feeling,” he said, “that when considering 
this question of underwriters’ remunera- 
tion, many head office officials look at 
the outstanding field man making an ex- 
ceptional income and feel that every life 
underwriter could achieve equal success. 

“Would it not be possible for every 
company to determine what income an 
underwriter should earn in order to 
make a good living and be a good citizen 
in his community? Having arrived at 
some figure, are we to assume that those 
who fall short are in the wrong business 
and should be eliminated, or does it not 
follow that the institution should re- 
examine its basis of remuneration, its 
methods of selection, training and super- 
vision of underwriters and managers, 
and make it possible for those who 


o” 


should stay in the business to do so? 


Weitz and Wallace 
(Continued from Page 19) 


is that nobody knows what a good super- 
vision is and that we have all been kid- 
ding ourselves about how the job of 
supervision should be done. This is 
discour aging. 

“There is another possibility. This 
may mean that what managers say, 
particularly in response to items like 
these, bears little if any relation to 
what they do. It may be that our man- 
agers know what they should do but 
cannot or will not do these things. The 
only way to find out if this is true is 
to get more direct evidence of what 
they actually do.” 

Pointing out the re: asons why. the 
association undertook this study, Dr. 
Wallace said, “Our field forces must 
know what our goals are and how we 
want them reached. We must know 
what our field forces want if we are to 
motivate them effectively and _ realisti- 
cally. 

“Communications means more than a 
few bare statements of goals. It also 
implies understanding can be attained 
only through the feed-back which gives 
us our agents’ wants in terms of the 
concepts they have of their job, the 
way they perceive its difficulties and 
rewards, and the value judgments that 
they pass on us, on their managers, on 
their fellow agents, and on their custom- 
ers.” 

He said the LIAMA was concentrating 
on attitudes affecting survival and pro- 
duction and that more extensive study 
was proposed before a final report would 
be made. 

“In summary,” he continued, “we are 
trying to build you a direct telephone 
wire to your agents. We are trying to 
make sure that it will be a two-way 
telephone. We are trying also to keep 
the transmission clear and ungarbled- 
free from the distortion of prejudice, 
fear or misunderstanding. 

“Already, our early model is trans- 
mitting information we have not previ- 
ously had at a new high in intelligibility 
level. We hope that when we deliver 
the final model, you will pick up the 
receiver, let the agent tell it, and— 
more important—do something about 
what he says.” 
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INSURANCE TO VALUE 


Carrying fire and allied insurance in 


adequate amounts to cover practically 


the full value of insured property is so 


important that the message is being con- 


stantly stressed by leaders in various 


branches of the business and also by 


This is not a 
appar- 


those outside insurance. 


new subject by any means but 
ently one not yet fully exploited, or else 
more would be said about this problem 
having been overcome. 

Underinsurance is harmful both to the 
insurance carrier. 


assured and to the 


The former suffers if a sizable loss oc- 
curs and not enough insurance has been 
purchased to compensate for the entire 


Lack of 


co-insurance 


damage. insurance is worse if 


there is a requirement 


which penalizes the assured when un- 


der-insurance occurs; even though a loss 


may be less than the amount of insur- 


ance purchased but not up to 80% of 


the full value. Recently at the time ele- 


ment coverage forum in Newark several 


speakers told how business interruption 
policyholders had become co-insurers on 


losses through failure to secure 


their 


adequate coverage when the policies 


were written. 


For the insurance company coverage 


to value is essential to assure adequate 


premium income to meet expected 


losses. Rates are predicated often upon 


the assumption of insurance to value 


and when policyholders fail to buy full 
relatively minor 


coverage a_ series of 


from the standpoint of the as- 
“total” 


viewpoint. 


losses, 


sured, may be losses from insur- 


ance company Thus loss 


ratios jump and higher rates become es- 


sential unless more insurance per as- 


sured is sold. 


From the producers’ standpoint full 


insurance means more commission, as 


well as the knowledge of better service 


done. Often agents or brokers hesitate 
to push for insurance to value for fear 
take 
should get, 


of creating buyers’ resistance; they 


part of the business they 


rather than run the risk of losing all 


if sales pressure appears heavy. Under 
the new home owners’ broad cover poli- 
cies now being offered by companies in 
several states, insurance to value for fire 
carries along with it adequate coverage 
as extended cover- 


on other lines such 


age, liability, theft and other risks which 


habitually are underinsured. 

Banks and other mortgagees have both 
a direct and indirect interest in full in- 
surance. They want to be sure, in these 
high inflation, that their equity 
in the mortgaged property is fully pro- 
tected against fire and other risks. And 
it may well be that the property owner 


days of 


has not increased his insurance for sev- 


eral years and remains unaware of his 


danger. Thus prompting by his 
bank serves to bring an important over- 


that he 


own 


sight to his attention, so 


add 


and 


may 


to his insurance. Thereby both his 


the bank’s interests are more com- 


pletely protected against insured losses. 


Producers can develop a lot of premium 


income, and added commissions, just by 


checking lists of their present policy- 


holders. Many an agent or broker has 


overlooked this in his eagerness for new 
accounts, 


MALIGNANCIES IN CHILDREN 


Cancer kills five times as many chil- 


under age 15 each as does 


three 


dren year 


diphtheria, nearly times as many 


as meningitis, and twice as many as 


tuberculosis, polio, influenza, or 
Nearly half the deaths 


in the under-15 group are among chil- 


either 
whooping cough. 


dren below five years of age, says a 


warning from Northwestern National 
Life. 

Though far fewer cases of cancer in 
encountered than of any 


mentioned, the 


children are 
of the 
fatality 


other diseases 


rate is extremely high, in part 


because parents usually do not suspect 


its existence children, and in all too 


many cases the condition is not discov- 
ered until too late. 

3,000 children under 15 
cancer in all its 
This 


pares with an average annual death toll 


Approximately 
die each from 


including 


year 
forms, leukemia. com- 
in the same age group of a little over 
1,600 from all forms of tuberculosis, ap- 
proximately 1,250 from whooping cough, 
1,350 from influenza, 1,185 from menin- 
gitis, approximately 1,000 from polio and 
under 600 from diphtheria, on the basis 
of a three-year average of Government 
vital statistics, says the report. 
In the child, 

(Continued on 


body cells and tissues 
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Left to right—Peter M. Fraser, Julian S. Myrick and John M. Fraser. 


The accompanying picture of Peter M. Fraser, president of Connecticut Mutual; 


Julian S. Myrick, chairman, American College of Life Underwriters, and 
Mutual, 


Fraser, general agent, Connecticut 


John M. 


141 Broadway, was taken at the recent 


dinner in honor of Peter M. Fraser given by the Greater New York Round Table 


of managers and general agents. 





Chester M. Kellogg, vice president of 
Alfred M. Best Co., was chief speaker, 
November 20, before National Insurance 
Buyers Association meeting at Hotel 
Martinique, New York City. His topic 
was “Pitfalls of Financial Statements.” 

x oe Ok 


Norman G. Bethune, Canadian secre- 
tary of Home Insurance Co., has been 
elected president of the new Insurance 
Institute of Canada. Elected vice presi- 
dents are James Richardson, past presi- 
dent of Insurance Institute of Montreal 
and manager of London & Lancashire; 
and Harry W. Winter, president of In- 
surance Institute of British Columbia 
and manager of General Insurance Co. 
of America. R. Leopold Joseph, former 
research officer of Canadian Underwrit- 
ers Association and past president of 
Insurance Institute of Toronto, is hon- 
orarv secretary-treasurer. The executive 
offices of the Insurance Institute of Can- 
ada will be in Toronto. 


x Tk ae 


Howard M. Starling, manager, Wash- 
ington office of Association of Casualty 
& Surety Cos., was guest speaker on 
Monday at the monthly meeting of the 
Insurance Women’s Club of Washington, 
D. C., held in the Annapolis Hotel. Mr. 
Sr irling’s topic was “A Look Into the 
Insurance Future.” 


~~ - 


Cape DeWitt, CLU, 
tional Life, Houston, 
to membership in the Houston 
and Estate and Planning Council. 
group is oe of attorneys, 
officers and CLU’s and only a 
number are sdateed. 


Northwestern Na- 
has been admitted 
Jusiness 
This 
trust 
limited 


* * * 


J. W. Hubbard, president of the Key- 
stone Adjustment Corp., will serve as 
general chairman for the 27th annual 
Pittsburgh Insurance Day which will be 
observed on Tuesday, March 10, 1953, at 
the Hotel William Penn. 


* * * 


George G. Traver, manager of the 
public relations department of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, is 
flying to London on December 11 for a 
vacation in England. He expects to re- 
turn after January 1. 


Thomas F. McMahon, for five years 
manager of the New Orleans office of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, has joined C. A. Sporl & Co., Ine. 
of that city as a vice president. The 
firm writes insurance and does average 
adjusting. Mr. McMahon, a native of 
Corning, N. Y., was connected with the 
North America for 23 years and went to 
New Orleans from Cincinnati in 1947. 
He is a graduate of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. 

eG ee 

W. M. Quinlan, Jr., general agent at 
Wichita, Kansas, for Lincoln National 
Life, has been appointed co-chairman of 
the Downtown Division of the Commun- 
ity Chest. 


GEORGE P. ALBIEZ 


George P. Albiez, state agent of the 
Pearl-American companies in New Jer- 
sey, appeared on “The Homeowner's 
Program,” a_ television program on 
Channel 13, Station WATV in Newark, 
N. J., on Sunday, November 16. Mr. 
Albiez carried on an active conversation 
with “Mr. and Mrs. Loeb” in which he 
discussed the question of adequate in- 
surance to value on dwelling houses and 
the need for extended coverage. 
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pi a natural combination, makes a | 
safer ‘one for the road’ than anything H 
persone World-Famed Photographer | 
e * 


Karsh the Photographer 


Yousuf Karsh, who has been attract- 
ing attention in the insurance field by 
reason of the photographs he has taken 
of prominent policyholders of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life who are out- 
standing in their businesses or communi- 
ties, or both, and which are featured in 
page ads with their opinion of what in- 
surance protection means, is the best 
known photographer of men in the 
world. I can’t remember having seen a 
sketch of his career and so I’ll tell read- 
ers of this page about it. 

Karsh has his studio in Ottawa and 
when he comes to New York where a 
number of his pictures of American 
celebrities are taken, his subjects come 
to the Algonquin Hotel, New York City, 
for posing. Born in Armenia in 1908 he 
grew up subject to the horrors of the 
Armenian massacres by the Turks. In 
1923 the family moved to Canada, and, 
after schooling in Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
young Karsh studied photography under 
John H. Garo of Boston for three years. 

In 1933 Karsh opened his present 
studio in Ottawa, married Solange Gau- 
thier of Ottawa in 1939, and through her 
became interested in the Ottawa Little 
Theatre, and, important to his career, 
theatrical modes of lighting. At that 
time Lord Duncannon, son of the then 
Governor of Canada, Lord Bessborough, 
took an active part in these theatrical 
productions. Through Lord Duncannon, 
his parents and others in the Ottawa 
government circles he began to photo- 
graph notable persons. 

As his reputation increased, members 
of the Government, visiting statesmen 
and other dignitaries came to his studio. 
In December, 1941, Winston Churchill, 
then Prime Minister of England, spoke 
before the combined Houses of the 
Canadian Parliament and was _ photo- 
graphed by Karsh through the aid of 
the late Prime Minister, Mackenzie 
King, a patron of Karsh. At the request 
of the Canadian Government he went to 
England and took a series of portraits 
of King George VI. Next, Life maga- 
zine gave him a number of assignments 
to photograph eminent men in many 
fields. Among photographs he has taken 
are those of Einstein, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, and Charles E. Wilson of General 
Motors, and Lord Beaverbrook. 

_ In 1950 he first turned his camera on 
industry, taking a series of portraits of 
steelmen at work for Atlas Steels, Ltd., 
Welland, Ontario. These and other 
photographs have been exhibited in New 
York, Toronto, Rochester, and other 
cities. His most recent industrial work 
was for Ford of Canada, Ltd. His latest 
insurance portrait was that of David B. 
Fluegelman, president of National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 
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Dewey Says He’s Sticking 
Governor Dewey’s repeated statements 
since the recent election that he will 
continue at Albany for the remaining 
two years of his term puts to flight the 
tumors that he will become president of 
a large insurance company. Such rumors 














have been current for a considerable 


period of time. When Dewey reached 
Augusta, Ga., for his first conference 
with General Eisenhower since the elec- 
tion the reporters were insistent that 
he define his reasons for turning down 
such cabinet posts as Secretary of State 
or Secretary of Defense. 

“My term as Governor has two years 
to go,” he said, “and there is a lot there 
for me to do.” 

Governor Dewey’s prestige, dimmed 
somewhat by his 1948 defeat for the 
office of President of the United States, 
has been in the ascendant again. bles 
book he wrote after his visit to the Far 
East won widespread approval of liter- 
ary critics and public men. His cam- 
paign efforts for Eisenhower helped 
elect the General. The other governors 
regard him as leader of the Republican 
party, and it is evident that he can have 
any office in the administration which 
he wants, but he says he wants none. 

Froni the standpoint of the New York 
State Insurance Department, it is not 
likely there would be a change in Super- 
intendent even if the Governor should 
later decide to live in Washington. 

oe 
Tribute From a Queen 

When Queen Elizabeth II appeared at 
the laying of the cornerstone of the 
new $5,600,000 Lloyd’s Building in Lon- 
don, she said among other things: 

“As the wife and daughter of a sailor 
I am proud to pay tribute to the invalu- 
able service which, over the centuries, 
members of your corporation, like those 
underwriters who formed the close link 
with the sea captains of 250 years ago, 
have rendered to merchant navy and 
fighting fleets in peace and war, and to 
the close connection between Lloyd’s 
and the Royal Navy in time of war.” 

as ae 


Coffee’s Effect on Drinking 


Dr. Glen Shepherd, assistant dean, 
University of Kansas, has addressed a 
message to contemplating Christmas- 
New Year’s holiday party givers in 
which his views are substantiated by 
tests conducted at Cornell University 
rd two doctors—E. I. Strongisan and 

L. Winsor. Says Dr. Shepherd: 

MW hen you (the host) permit a person 
unfit to drive to walk through your door 
to his auto you are an accessory to 
manslaughter. It is murder by proxy to 
let him walk out of the door to his car 
because you know that there is consid- 
erable chance that in his hands _ his 
vehicle is a deadly weapon which may 
cost his life or worse, the lives of inno- 
cent and entirely sober persons. 

“What can the host or hostess do 
about it? There’s a very simple remedy 
right at hand. Insist that departing 
guests make the final drink of the eve- 
ning—the ‘one for the road’—a cup of 
strong black coffee. Better yet, make it 
two cups with lots of sugar. 

“Everyone knows the sobering effect 
of coffee. A lesser known fact is that 
quantities of sugar taken immediately 
before or after drinking offsets the ef- 
fect of liquor. Strong black coffee with 


Deviation Rule in Texas 


The Board of Insurance Commission- 
ers, Austin, Texas, has issued the follow- 
ing notice regarding deviated rates: “In ac- 
cordance with order of the board dated Oc- 
tober 28, all companies are to arrange to 
report separately to the Fire Insurance 
Division of the Board, for the calendar 
year 1953, the fire, windstorm and ex- 
tended coverage premiums (direct writ- 
ten premiums less return premiums) 
that the companies have written during 
that time at less than the maximum rates 
prescribed by the Board.” The compa- 
nies are directed to report such pre- 
miums by the proper Texas classifica- 
tions. 

The companies are also “directed to 
make a report showing separately what 
fire, windstorm and _ extended  cover- 
age premiums would have been devel- 
oped had the nolicies which the com- 
panies wrote at a deviated rate been writ- 
ten at the manual rate. In other words, 
we desire to have the premiums devel- 
oped on reduced rate filings converted 
to the premiums that would have been 
produced had the manual rates been 
used. 

“We shall want this report to cover 
the twelve months period beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, and ending December 31, 
1953, and it is to be filed direct with 
the Fire Insurance Division, Board of 
Insurance Commissioners, on classifica- 
tion report blanks which will be fur- 
nished the companies, 

“This report must also show the-fire, 
windstorm and extended coverage losses 
paid, less salvage, on each of the classi- 
fications reported. 

“The information requested herein is 
to be filed with this Division on or 
before May 1, 1954, and annually there- 
after.” If a company did not write any 
business at a deviated rate, the report 
is to so state. 
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CPCU Expanding Steadily 


Robert M. Morse, director of the edu- 
cational advisory department of the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc., visited Den- 
ver to discuss the CPCU program with 
the Rocky Mountain Chapter of CPCU’s, 
members of the faculty of the University 
of Denver, and persons in the area who 
are interested in preparing for the 
CPCU, 

This visit coincided with the annual 
meeting of the Rocky Mountain Chap- 
ter of CPCU and Mr. Morse in his 
address to this group complimented the 
chapter members on their educational 
activities over the past year. In addition, 
he gave a brief resume of the operations 
throughout the United States of study 
groups preparing for the 1952 CPCU 
examinations. During 1951-52 there were 
209 study groups specially designed to 
prepare candidates for the CPCU ex- 
aminations (not the customary course 
offerings of universities and colleges) in 
operation in 39 states and 96 cities. 

Approximately 3,600 students were en- 
rolled in these groups and 51.7% of this 
number were in the college or university 
sponsored groups. Accurate figures are 
not yet available for the 1952-53 CPCU 
educational activities but reasonable in- 
creases in the number of persons pre- 
paring for the CPCU examinations are 
expected in many parts of the country. 

Election of new officers for the 
Rocky Mountain Chapter was held and 
the new slate includes W. Rex Kerr, 
president; Howard Hutson, vice presi- 
dent, and F. J. Morgan, secretary- 


treasurer. 
* * * 


Cover Arma Corp. 


The more than 7,000 employes of the 
Brooklyn and Long Island factories of 
the Arma Corp.—and their dependents 
who number approximately 14,000—are 
now covered by the semi-private plan 
of Group Health Insurance, Inc. Be- 
sides being protected against major med- 
ical and surgical expenses, the Arma 
employes are receiving additional cover- 
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age against Sica x-ray ‘ca labo- 
ratory examinations, as well as physi- 
cians home and office visits, through 
two separate riders to the policy. 
The entire cost of the insurance for 
the employes and their dependents is 
being paid for by the Arma Corp., as a 
result of neg sotiations between manage- 
ment and Locals 460 and 464, Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, CIO, 
and the Engineers Association of Arma. 
Non-union workers are also covered. 
* * 


Active Agent ned Than 60 Years 
W. H. Pendleton, now 80, was ac- 
claimed in the local press of Kalamazoo, 
lich., as he passed his 60th anniversary 
as an active agent in that community. 
Mr. Pendeleton recalled that his first 
policies, issued in 1892, were hand writ- 


ten and “as big as newspapers.” He 
was a partner, for a time, in the F. E. 
Woodward agency, taking over the busi- 
ness in 1895 when Mr. Woodward re- 
tired. In 1945 he formed the present 
Pendleton-Rowen Agency, Inc., with E. 
C. Rowen as associate but Mr. Pendle- 
ton continues as president and is active 
in the business. 


Malignancies 


(Continued from Page 24) 

grow and develop much faster than in 
an adult. This holds true of malignant 
growths, as well as of normal, healthy 
tissues. Therefore cancer, when it oc- 
curs in children, usually progresses much 
more rapidly than it does in adults. 

Cancerous conditions are more often 
caught in their early stages among in- 
fants, because of the frequent medical 
checkups given children in their first 
year of life, says the warning report. 
Malignancies such as brain, kidney 
and bone tumors are more often found 
in children under ten years of age. 
Tumors of the adrenal glands and of the 
lymphatics, leukemia, and retinal tumors 
are more likely to be found in children 
under five. 

Many types of 
be halted or cured by surgery and/or 
X-ray 
enough. 
made by medical science, both in diag- 
A major handicap 


cancer in children can 
treatments, if detected early 
Encouraging progress is being 
nosis and treatment. 
to early detection of malignancies in 
children is the popular idea that cancer 
is strictly an adult’s disease. Alertness 
on the part of parents can in many cases 
make all the difference between diag- 
nosis in time, and diagnosis that comes 
too late. 
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Royal-Liverpool 
Executive Changes 

CLANCY’S D UT IES EXTENDED 

Steele Becomes Comptroller and Secre- 


tary; Pool Chief Auditor; Clancy 
Has Budget, Forms Control 





Clarke Smith, U. S. manager and pres- 
ident of the companies in the Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group, announces 
several changes in the executive staff. 

Jas. B. Clancy will in his capacity 
as secretary devote full attention to the 
supervision of the budget control and 
forms control departments of the group, 
this being by reason of the growing im- 
portance of these functions in the 
group’s operations. 

T. Corwin Steele will be relieved of 
his duties as chief auditor and will as- 
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sume the position of comptroller and 
secretary. In such capacity, Mr. Steele 
will have supervision of the general 
accounts, expense control, agency ac- 
counts, and methods and planning de- 
partments of the group. 

A. Mercer Pool will be appointed chief 
auditor of the companies. 


Clancy Started in 1917 


Mr. Clancy began his insurance ca- 
reer with the Newark Fire, one of the 
group companies, in 1917. He was trans- 
ferred to the Royal in 1924 and served 
in various capacities until 1932 when he 
was appointed secretary of the Royal 
Indemnity. In 1947, coincident with the 
consolidation of the group’s management, 
he was appointed secretary and comp- 
troller of each of the companies. 

Mr. Clancy is a member of the blanks 
and uniform accounting committees of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and a member of the same committees in 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Ce ompanies. Since 1950 he has served 
as chairman of the industry uniform 
accounting committee. He is also casu- 
alty director of the Insurance Account- 
ing and Statistical Association and chair- 
man of its electronic committee for the 
fire, casualty and life divisions. 


Steele Joined Group in Newark 


Mr. Steele was born in Newark, N. J., 
and educated in the Newark and Irving- 
ton Schools. He 
University 
counts and Finance, 


attended New York 
School of Commerce, Ac- 
and entered the em- 
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ploy of the group in 1921 in the home 
office of the Newark Fire as a junior 
clerk. In 1923 he was promoted to audit 
clerk and the following year was ad- 
vanced to the position of internal audi- 
tor. 

In 1926 he was transferred to the 
Royal’s New York office general audit 
staff as an assistant auditor. In 1936 
he was appointed assistant chief invest- 
ment accountant and assistant secretary 
of One Hundred and Fifty William 
Street Corporation. In 1942 he was made 
executive assistant to the president of 
the Eagle, Globe and Royal Indemnity 
Companies. Mr. Steele was appointed 
chief auditor of the group’s operations 
in the United States and Canada on 
January 1, 1947. He is a member of the 
Insurance Accountants Association, the 
Institute of Internal Auditors, the As- 
sociation of Casualty Accountants and 
Statisticians, and the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 


Pool Native of Georgia 


Mr. Pool was born in Auburn, Ga., and 
received his education at Perry- Rainey 
Institute in that city. In 1919 he received 
a Bachelor of Arts degree from Mercer 
University, Macon. He spent a year in 
the teaching profession and two years 





Brooklyn Brokers Ask 


For Higher Commissions 
The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation “firmly believes” that fire bro- 
kerage commissions should be increased 
to 20% for classifications paying 15%, 
President Max Klotz states in a letter 
sent to the heads of all companies writ- 
ing fire insurance in the New York area. 
He asks each company to state its in- 
tentions so that members of the Brook- 
lyn brokers association may be in- 
formed. “We understand,” he says, 
“that some companies are already re- 
viewing this situation and are giving it 
attention. ” He contends that an increase 
is due because of increased costs of op- 
erating an insurance broker’s office. 


Automobile Names Gronbach 
Local Fire Dept. Manager 


Arthur F. Gronbach has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York City 
local and suburban fire departments of 
the Automobile and Standard Fire suc- 
ceeding the late Alfred J. O’Brien. Mr. 
Gronbach has been associated with the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. for many 
years and has done excellent work in 
production of fire insurance business. 

Clifford J. Smith has been appointed 
assistant manager of the two depart- 
ments. He has an extensive knowledge 
of the fire business and is well known in 
New York. 


BROKERS’ REVIEW CLASS 

The metropolitan department of the 
Home Insurance Company will conduct 
a brokers’ reviewing class on Thursday, 
December 11, from 6 to 9:30 p.m. at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City. The 
class is designed for students who are 
preparing for the State examinations for 
brokers’ or agents’ licenses. 


NEW JERSEY WOMEN MEET 
The regular monthly dinner meeting 
of the Insurance Women of New Jersey 
was held at the Essex House, Newark. 
The speaker was Roger Henry, state 
agent, Phoenix-Connecticut Group, whose 
topic was “Use and Occupancy.” 





in the field of banking and commercial 
accounting. He entered the employ of 
the Royal in the Southern department 
at Atlanta in 1922 as assistant loss su- 
perintendent. The following year he was 
made head of the reinsurance depart- 
ment and in 1927 was appointed internal 
auditor of the Royal’s Southern depart- 
ment. Mr. Pool was appointed assistant 
auditor in the Royal’s general ‘audit 
department in New York in 1938 and 
promoted to auditor in 1947. 
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Agents and Companies 
Discuss Casualty Lines 


MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK 


Well Attended Gathering of Fire Com- 
pany Heads and Producers; Further 
Studies Are Indicated 


The meeting of fire company execu- 
tives and representatives of members of 
the New York State Association of In- 
surance Agents, held in New York City 
last week to discuss the question of mul- 
tiple line writing fire companies entering 
the automobile liability and general 
casualty insurance fields in order to ex- 
pand existing market facilities, was well 
attended. The discussions were friendly 
and constructive. All realized the prob- 
lem but since this meeting was purely 
exploratory no conclusions were reached. 
A further study is indicated in view of 
many problems to be solved in making 
changes. 

In an effort to find some measure of 
relief for the constriction of the cz isualty 
market, the New York Association in- 
vited the presidents of those fire com- 
panies with multiple-line charters which 
have not entered the casualty field to 
meet with a committee of the associa- 
tion to explore the entire problem. 

Emil T. Clauss of Buffalo, president 
of the agent’s association, stated in his 
letter to the fire company executives 
that, “there is no surer or quicker 
—_—— to invite further encroachment 
by Government than to continue to ac- 
celerate the constricting market in the 
casualty field.” 

Mr. Clauss then posed two questions, 
namely: Would entrance into the casu- 
alty field by those fire companies whose 
charters so permit, give some measure 
of relief? 

Would they agree to sit with repre- 
sentatives of companies similar to your 
own and a committee of the New York 
association to discuss the matter fur- 
ther 

fas C. Stott Novaich, was appointed 
chairman of the agents’ committee. Sery- 
ing with him were Joseph A. Neumann, 
Mr. Clauss, Arthur L. Schwab, William F. 
Stanz, David S. McFalls, Russell M. L. 
Carson, Charles J. Schoen. 


Brooklyn Brokers to Honor 


Senator Condon at Dinner 
The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation will celebrate its 40th anni- 
versary at the annual dinner dance to 
be held in the grand ballroom of the 
St. George Hotel on Thanksgiving Eve, 
Wednesday, November 26. President 
Max Klotz, who has completed his 
term in office, announces that his 
awards committee, headed by George 
J. Mutari, newly elected president, has 
this year chosen to honor and bestow 
the award given annually to William F. 
Condon, chairman of the Insurance 
Committee of the State of New York. 
Senator Condon has spearheaded such 
changes as the increased taxicab liabil- 
ity for the general public and also was 
chairman of the committee that suc- 
cessfully conformed the state limits to 
equal those of Federal limits on all 
public vehicles. 
Francis J. Mahoney, minority leader 
of the Senate, will make the presenta- 
tion, with officials of the Insurance De- 
partment in attendance. 


Scottish ein Names 
Farne Special Agent 


John Newlands, general attorney of 
the Scottish Union and National and 
president of the American Union an- 
nounces appointment of William He 
Farne as special agent to assist State 
Agent Earl T. Belanger in the super- 
vision of southern West Virginia and 
southeastern Ohio, ae 

Mr. Farne is a native of West Virginia, 
was educated in the local schools, gradu- 
ated from the University of West. Vir- 
ginia and served 27 months in the aa: 
States Army during World War I 
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Sheldon Sees Better Chance Now to 


Reduce Govt. Intrusion in Insurance 


Many state officials have gone beyond 
the intent of Public Law 15 and _ sub- 
sequent rate regulatory bills enacted at 
state level in their efforts to regulate 
the business in their respective states, 
it was asserted in Milwaukee by Wal- 
ter M. Sheldon, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
speaking before the annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Association. 

He said that the continuing infiltra- 
tion of Government into the insurance 
business, both in Washington and in 
most states, “has been a serious threat 
to all of us. I am convinced that we 
now have the opportunity that we, who 
are dedicated to private enterprise and 
a minimum of regulation of the insur- 
ance business, have been waiting for 
some years. Let us not miss this oppor- 
tunity but be constantly on the alert to 
assist our leaders wherever and when- 
ever possible in their endeavors to re- 
turn to private industry that part of 
the insurance business that is now in 
Government hands. 


Change Thinking in Government Circles 


“We must also be ready,” he said, “t 
assist our leaders in their endeavors to 
change the thinking of some Govern- 
ment officials from more control of the 
insurance business to that of super- 
vision.” 

The public has confidence in the in- 
surance producers of this country to 
cover their risks without getting a writ- 
ten receipt or even reading the insur- 
ance policy. Insurance companies place 
this same confidence in the agents by 
permitting them the use of three simple 
words “You are covered,” to commit 
them to thousands of dollars of poten- 
tial liability. 

Mr. Sheldon pointed out that “our 
customers accept this authority, which 
has developed the power behind our 
American Agency System, without ques- 
tion.” 

He pointed out that seldom do cus- 
tomers inquire as to what company or 
companies cover their risks nor do they 
read their policy contracts. The cus- 
tomer expects his agent to tell him 
what the company’s obligations are un- 
der the policies that were sold to him 
months and sometimes years ago. “If 
you take pride in being able to say 
‘you are covered’ before the policy has 
been issued,” he said, “just think of the 
additional satisfaction that comes in 
being able to say ‘you are covered,’ when 
you have to allay the fears and sorrows 
that follow a loss.” 


Agents Doing Better Job 


In recognition of the confidence the 
public and the companies have placed 
in the agents, Mr. Sheldon said that 
today the vast majority of agents are 
making a sincere effort to be better 
agents, to have a better knowledge of 
their own business and a better knowl- 
edge of their companies’ problems, and 
the insurance problems of their policy- 
holders. He said that they thereby be- 
come better equipped to serve the public. 
_ Mr. Sheldon said that one of the most 
important activities of the agents should 
be devoted to a study of all new legis- 
lation affecting the insurance business. 
He urged the agents to support their 
individual state associations in their ef- 
forts to assist in the passage of bills 
Aimed at correcting such serious prob- 
lems as the present tragic highway 
accident picture. 

President Sheldon advised constant 
alertness to all legislative matters, 
whether this legislation applies to agents 
or companies. Also, he said, agents 
should endeavor to know, and know 
better than just a nodding acquaintance, 
the men or women that represent them 
at state capitals and keep them advised 
of the good and bad points in all legis- 
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lation affecting their business. But he 
cautioned that “the legislators are not 
interested in hearing from you just on 
what you think may be bad legislation, 
but they also want the benefit of your 
thoughts on what you think is good 
legislation. 

“Thus,” the NAIA president said, “by 
living up to the confidence that our 
policyholders and our companies place 
in us daily, by continually striving to 
be better agents, and by loyal support 
of your state and National Associations 
in their constant efforts in your behalf, 
we have ways of insuring the American 
Agency System. 

“And so,” he said, “we see that the 
premium we must pay to insure the 
American Agency System is modest. 
We must always justify the authority 
that our companies give to us and the 
full measure of confidence that our pol- 
icyholders place in us; we must con- 
stantly strive to be better agents; we 
must wholeheartedly support our state 
association and our National Associa- 
tion; we must continually take an active 
part in civic affairs in our community; 
we must be ever alert to all legislation 


affecting the insurance business, sup- 
porting good legislation and opposing 
bad, and lastly and most important, we 
must accept the full responsibilities of 
citizenship.” 


Some Hope in Casualty Outlook 


“Although the tight casualty market 
in itself is definitely nothing to be op- 
timistic about, it certainly is a good 
indication when we realize that company 
executives have recognized the problem 
and expressed a willingness to meet 
with agency forces in an attempt to find 
at least a partial solution,’ declared 
Mr. Sheldon before the annual conven- 
tion of the California Association this 
week 

A committee of the New York State 
Association invited executives from fire 
companies authorized to write casualty 
insurance under multiple lines legisla- 
tion to meet with them recently in New 
York City and since a vast mz jority of 
the invitations were accepted it is hoped 
that as a result of this meeting some 
arrangements will be made for these 
companies to enter the New York casu- 
alty market, Mr. Sheldon said. 

The entry of these companies would 
accomplish a two-fold purp6se by re- 
lieving the tight casualty market and 
preventing the loss of their own good 
fire insurance business to other com- 
panies presently writing casuz lty insur- 
ance in that area and requiring col- 
lateral fire insurance lines the NAIA 
president pointed out. If such a program 
is successful in New York there is every 
reason to believe that relief from the 
tight automobile market will result in 
other states according to Mr. Sheldon. 


Conference a Bright Spot 


“This action of the companies in ac- 
cepting the invitation of the New York 
agents to sit down around a conference 
table in a mutual endeavor to find the 
answer to this knotty problem of capac- 
ity for our casualty business, and most 
particularly the automobile business, is 
just one of the many bright spots we 
find in the industry today,” the agents’ 
leader said. 

Multiple line underwriting is another 
bright spot in the picture since it will 
enable the companies and agents to bet- 
ter provide the public with proper cov- 
erage at a better price and better serv- 
ice said Mr. Sheldon. He then pointed 
out that although nobody can deny that 
there is confusion today in multiple 
peril underwriting it must be remem- 
bered that many new departures in the 
insurance business have been born in 
confusion but have matured and taken 
their place in the merchandise the 
agents have to sell through time, con- 
fidence and experience. 





ow to plan a prospect’s insurance program is 
best facilitated with the help of a Royal 
“Analysis of Insurance” form. 
one of the several kinds of effective printed forms 
available to agents of the Royal Exchange whose 
prestige and business is enhanced by carefully pre- 
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AGENTS FORUM IN MASS. 


Group of Producers From Western Sec- 
tion Attend Agency Management 
Forum of Phoenix-Conn. Group 
Sixteen western Massachusetts insur- 
ance agents attended an agency man- 
agement forum at the Sheraton Hotel 
in Pittsfield, one of a series sponsored 
by the Phoenix - Connecticut Group 
agency management service department 
in the interests of interchanging ideas 
and discussing agency management 

through round table discussions. 

Attending the meeting were the fol- 
lowing agents from Massachusetts: 

Isadore Reeves of the Reeves & Stojda 
agency; Michael F. McAndrews of the 
McAndrews Ins. Agency, both of Adams; 
H. S. Andrews of the H. S. Andrews 
agency; G. Frank Lord of the Wheeler 
& Taylor Inc. agency, both of Great 
sarrington; Lawrence A. Haworth, Jr., 
of the L. A. Haworth Ins. Agency of 
Dalton; George Mole of the Mole & 
Mole agency, Lenox. 

Margaret McCormick of. the Charles 
H. Kilmer Ins. Agency, Robert Bardwell 
of the Bardwell Co. agency, Henry Shaw 
and — Woods of the Read-Shaw 
Agency, Edward B. Karam of the Ed- 
ward B. Karam Ins. Agency, Wm. E. 
Bagg, Jr, of the Wm. E. Bagg, Jr., 
agency, Harold D. Barnes and Gordon 
and Howard Reynolds of the Reynolds & 
Barnes agency, all of Pittsfield, and 
Wilson A. Roberts of the Wilson A. 
Roberts agency of Williamstown. 

The meeting was conducted by State 
Agent John G. Tracy, Special Agent 
Wallace G. Bailey and Superintendent 
Robert B. Lawless of the Phoenix-Con- 
necticut Group. 

Agents attending the forum had pre- 
viously completed a fact finder form, 
giving information on their present 
systems of record keeping. This data had 
been analyzed, and suggestions based 
upon methods used by other successful 
agents throughout the country, were of- 
fered to the group. 


Blue Goose Leaders at 
New England Pond Meeting 


The Northern New England Pond of 


Blue Goose met November 10 at the 
Mansion House in Manchester, N. H. 
Most Loyal Grand Gander Sam Sterling 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, and 
Grand Custodi: af Robert L. Wiseman of 
Washington, D. were present. After 
the dinner, Fade? Gander Sterling ad- 
dressed the group speaking of the aims 
and purposes of Blue Goose. In con- 
cluding his address he presented a Cana- 
dian flag to the new Pond which only 
recently received its charter at the gr und 
nest meeting in Dallas, Texas. 

Seven applications were approved and 
these goslings will be initiated at the 
next meeting. 

The Christmas dance to be held De- 
cember 20 is being planned by the en- 
tertainment committee under the direc- 
tion of Chairman Fre« lerick W. Branch, 
Ir. John H. Bracken is most loyal gan- 
der of the Northern New England Pond. 


Paul Sebastian Joins 
Approved Finance, Inc. 


Paul Sebastian, formerly assistant 
cashier, national accounts division, of 
the Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
has been appointed director of finance 
for Approved Finance Inc., George S. 
Hough, vice president and general man- 
ager, announced today. ; 

Approved Finance is a subsidiary of 
the Farm Bureau Insurance Companies. 
It was set up early this year to provide 
low-cost automobile financing for Farm 
Bureau policyholders and others in Ohio. 
Mr. Sebastian will be responsible for 
determining the firm’s fiscal policies and 
procedures. 

A tative of Cleveland, Mr. Sebastian is 
a 20-year veteran of the banking and 
accounting industries. He is a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. 
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N. J. Agents Appoint 
Trade Assn. Committee 


TO WORK WITH OTHER GROUPS 


Past President Howell Chairman; Pub- 
lic Relations Committee Now Legis- 
lative and Publicity Committees 
The New Jersey Association of In- 
surance Agents has created a new trade 
association contact committee to work 
closely with other organizations, Presi- 
dent Roy H. MacBean of Cranford an- 

2 





SIDNEY K. HOWELL 


nounces. The committee will be headed 
by Sidney Kk. Howell of Morristown, 
immediate past president, and one of its 
purposes will be to place speakers at 
the disposal of various civic, trade and 
service groups in order to improve pub- 
lic understanding of the industry, Mac- 
Bean said. 

“Chairman Howell and his committee 
will work closely with A. Charles Coro- 
tis, our publicity director, as coordina- 
tion in these two fields can be of tre- 
mendous value to the association and to 
the public generally,” Mr. MacBean 
added. 

Another innovation this year is the 
division of the public relations commit- 
tee into two. Functions formerly per- 
formed by the committee will be as- 
sumed by a new legislative committee, 
headed by former Assemblyman Joseph 
P. Fleming of Trenton. John S. Sheiry 
of Cumberland County becomes chair- 
man of the publicity section. 

Other committees and their chairmen 
announced by President MacBean fol- 
low: agents qualification law, Charles H. 
Frankenbach, Union; aviation, John C. 
Conklin, Jr., Bergen; casualty and com- 
pensation, Herbert L. Brooks, Essex; 
catastrophe loss, Hubert Farrow, Mon- 
mouth; educational, Emile Karam, Es- 
sex; finance, Henry Franz, Passaic; fire 
and accident prevention, Joel Harrison, 
Hudson; membership, Raymond Kra- 
vetz, Hudson, and W. Cecil Evans, Cam- 
den; T. D. B., John Haines, Burlington. 

The conference committee whose duty 
it is to confer with the rating organiza- 
tion on questions of forms and rules 





JAFFE AGENCY ANNIVERSARY 


Marks 40th Year of Continuous Repre- 
sentation of Firemen’s; Christensen 
Commends Agency 

Bernard Jaffe, president, Jaffe Agency, 
Inc., 45 John Street, New York City, is 
marking the 40th anniversary of his 
agency’s continuous business relation- 
ship with Firemen’s of Newark. In the 
40 years the Jaffe Agency has been as- 
sociated with Firemen’s, the company’s 
premium income has jumped from three 
million dollars to 44 million dollars in 
1952. In the same period the Jaffe 
Agency, which began writing only a few 
thousand dollars with Firemen’s has in- 
creased its activities so that in recent 
years it has written about one million 
dollars a year in fire and inland marine 
premiums. 

Also noting the occasion, Walter J. 
Christensen, senior vice president of the 
Firemen’s, declared: “I am happy to join 
hands with the Jaffe Agency in marking 
the 40th year of our excellent business 
association. Both the agency and our 
company have learned many lessons dur- 
ing this long association. 

“Our mutual experiences and efforts 
to work together have benefited not 
only ourselves but all elements of the 
insurance industry and the insurance 
buying public as well. The Jaffe Agency 
is one of the oldest and leading agen- 
cies on our books, not only in our 
Eastern division, but nationwide as 
well.” 


PHOENIX NAMES BERESFORD 

The Phoenix-London Group has an- 
nounced appointment of Paul M. Beres- 
ford as special agent for Kansas under 
the supervision of Harry W. Hoffmann, 
manager of the group’s Midwest branch 
office at Lawrence. 





will be headed, as is customary, by the 
president and also will include Howell, 
Farrow, Frank J. Siracusa of Atlantic, 
and Arthur J. Zimmerman of Essex. 


500 Brokers Attend 
Dinner at Hotel Astor 


JOHN O. COLE PRESIDES AS CHR. 


Introduces Dr. Earl Latham of Amherst 
College as Guest Speaker; President 
Foss Views 1953 Outlook 


The Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Inc. held its 
54th annual dinner Wednesday evening, 
November 19, at Hotel Astor, New York, 
with 500 brokers and their company 





Matar 


JOHN O. COLE 


friends attending. Dinner chairman and 
presiding officer was John O. Cole of 
Despard & Co,, Inc., New York, who 
introduced the guest speaker—Dr. Earl 
Latham, professor of political science 
at Amherst College, Mass. This was 
appropriate as Mr. Cole is an Amherst 
graduate, class of 1927. 

Arne Foss of Frank B. Hall & Co.,, 
Inc., president of the association, who 
just returned from a trip abroad, spoke 
on developments of the year and prob- 
lems confronting the insurance industry 
in the year ahead. 

Dr. Latham, who has had a notable 
career in education and government, 
gave the Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion his impressions of the results in the 
national election and followed this up 
by pertinent comments on how the poli- 
cies of the new Administration as repre- 
sented by the key figures in the Eisen- 





“Weghorn Is Good To Brokers” 


Living up to our slogan, this agency is fully equipped 
to render top-flight service to metropolitan brokers in the 
fire and allied lines, inland and ocean marine . . . No 
problem is too large or too small for our specialists to 
handle . . . and Weghorn service is given with a smile. 


Our philosophy in these busy days centers around the 
“help the other fellow” attitude. We’re out to build 
greater prestige and confidence to the end that brokers 
will decide to bring their business to us . . . not only 
because they like Weghorn service but because of our 
ability to help in strengthening their client relationships. 


Consult us particularly on general cover business. 


FIRE @© AUTO @ INLAND AND OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE 


V02 Maiden Lene, New York §& NY, 















INSTITUTE OF 
INSURANCE 


POHS 


NEW YORK e QUEENS 


132 Nassau St. 90-53 Sutphin Blvd. 


INSURANCE COURSE 


Starts Monday, Dec. 1, for 
Brokers’ Examination on March 19, 1953 


NOTARY rustic COURSE 


Starts Wednesday, Dec. 10 
for Examination on Jan. 13, 1953 


AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE 
& REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE SCHOOL 


Approved by N. Y. State Dept. of 
Education and Department of Insurance 


Write, phone or call for Booklet 


INSTITUTE OF 
INSURANCE 
132 Nassau Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 
Near City Hall 
Tel. COrtlandt 7-7318 


HERBERT J. POHS, Founder-Director 
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hower campaign, may affect the course 
of the insurance business over the next 
four years. 

Dr. Latham’s broad knowledge of na- 
tional affairs, the result of his work as a 
consultant to the Bureau of Budget, 
United Nations and Offices of Price Sta- 
bilization and Defense Mobilization, was 
readily discernible in his address. His 
career in the educational field, dating 
back to his Harvard post as an instruc- 
tor, has ~— outstanding. In addition to 
his duties at Amherst he is now a visit- 
ing eee: of political science at Mt. 
Holyoke College. Previ iously he instruct- 
ed at Harvard and Radcliffe College and 
the University of Minnesota. While an 
undergraduates at Harvard he was 
awarded the rave Greenleaf scholarship 
and the James Gordon Bennett prize. 
He then attended Harvard Law School 
under an alumni scholarship and was 
awarded in 1939 the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. 


MARKS 100TH ANNIVERSARY 
Loomis Agency, Inc., of Glens Falls, 
N.Y., Has Represented Glens Falls 
Ins. Co. For Entire Period 
On November - the Loomis Agency, 
Inc., of Glens Falls, N. Y., celebra ited the 
100th anniversary Se its founding. Daniel 
L. Robertson, grandson of tae R. 
Loomis, received in the name of the 
Loomis Agency, Inc. a hand-illuminated 
scroll in honor of its 100 years of con- 
tinuous representation of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company. The _ presentation 
was made in the office of G. D. Mead, 

president of the Glens Falls. 

The agency began business in 1852 
being stablished by Meredith B. Little, 
eldest son of Russell Mack Little, foun- 
der of the Glens Falls. From a humble 
beginning in the small village of Glens 
Falls, this agency has grown until to- 
day it operates not only in Glens Falls 
and vicinity but in New York City, Chi- 
cago, Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal and 
throughout Canada. It became well 
known to the underwriters of Lloyd’s 
of London, England, with whom insur- 
ance business is transacted today. 

In 1883 Charles Carson, father of Rus- 
sell Mack Little Carson, widely known 
for his work with the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, joined the 
agency. Six years later John R. Loomis 
became a partner. It was under the lead- 
ership and guidance of Mr. Loomis that 
the business expanded and became inter- 
national in character. In 1935 the agency 
was incorporated under its present 
name of the Loomis Agency, Inc. 

Present officers of the corporation are 
Mrs. Martha Loomis Fox, president, 
daughter of Mr. Loomis; Helen F. 
Leonard, vice president; Daniel L. Rob- 
ertson, treasurer, and John L. Robert- 
son, secretary. The treasurer and secre- 
tary are grandsons of Mr. Loomis. 
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Kansas City F. & M. 
Shows Gain in 1952 


NET PREMIUMS AT NEW PEAK 





Loss and Expense Ratios Show Drop; 
Total Assets Up Over $1,000,000 to 
$9,019,297 in Nine Months 





The Kansas City Fire & Marine earn- 
ings for the first nine months of the 
year continue to reflect a sharply in- 
creased improvement over last year’s 
figures. Net investment income, after 
allowing for increased real estate taxes, 
and depreciation incurred 


maintenance, 
in completing the new four story addi- 





MORTON T. JONES 

tion to the home office building, amount- 
ed to $103,052, compared to $116,663 
a year ago. 

Net undenwriting profit at September 
HW was $98,095 against an underwriting 
loss of $8,967 at the same time a year 
ago. Profit from the sale or maturity 
of securities amounted to $113,488 against 
a $580 loss a year ago. Net income 
from all sources, before allowance for 
federal income taxes, totaled $314,637 
compared with $107,115. After 
taxes, net income was $232,944, equal to 


federal 


$2.33 a share on the common stock, as 
against $84,585 or 85 cents a share a 
year earlier. 

Net Premiums Rise 


Net premiums written during the nine 
month period reached a new peak for the 
company with a total of $8,360,530, an 
increase of 21.88% over the $6,859,600 
in the first nine months of last year. 
The amount added to the unearned pre- 
mium reserve, $724,248, was an increase 
ot 443% over the $133,246 added to the 
reserve by the same time last year. 

Morton T. beg president of the 
company, reported that continued nation- 
wide improvement had contributed mate- 
tially to the company’s showing, al- 
thoug rh the insurance business was still 
teeling the effects of abnormally high 
losses. As compared to a year ago, the 
total loss and loss expense ratio had 
decreased from 61.02% of the premiums 
earned to 59%. In addition, an improve- 
ment was noted in the expense ratio 
with a decrease to 36.32% against 39.62% 
at September 30, 1951. 

During the year, total assets increased 
to $9,019,297 from $7 ,981,056 at the year- 
end. The unez arned premium reserve also 
showed a marked increase to $3,533,241 
from $2,808,993 on December 31. Policy- 
holders’ surplus on September 30 
amounted to $2,783,509 against $2,789,- 
%45 at the end of last year. During the 
tine months, the company’s liquidating 
value increased from 35.02% to 36.65%. 


MILWARD HEADS KY. AGENTS 





Mcrre, Billington, Vice Presidents; 
Bethel, 19 Years Secretary-Treasurer, 
Honored on Eve of Retirement 


The Kentucky Association of Insur- 
ance Agents last week completed its 56th 
convention at the Kentucky 
Attendance was con- 


annual 
Hotel, Louisville. 
sidered at record high. 

Hendree Milward, Lexington, Ky., was 
elected president, succeeding C. S. (Cap) 
Gardner, Owensboro. Charles H. Morre, 
became first vice 
president, and Guy Billington, Murray, 
second vice president. 

Peyton B. Bethel, secretary-treasurer, 
who will retire January 1, after 19 years 
as an executive officer, was awarded a 
large silver cup for his outstanding 
services to the organization. Mr. Bethel 
at that time will also retire as executive 
secretary of the Louisville Board of In- 
surance Agents. 

Among resolutions was one urging the 
companies writing hail insurance cover- 
age to extend hail coverage to October 
31 in every year under the standard 
policy, as in late years, the present final 
date is considered as too early, especial- 
ly on tobacco. 

It was further urged that the incom- 
ing administration make every effort to 
promote a statewide program for auto- 
mobile accident prevention; and further 
urgéd that the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction require classroom 
study in schools covering driver educa- 
tion and highway safety. 

Practices of general agents and insur- 
ance companies of appointing local 


30wling Green, Ky., 


AFIA Los Angeles Office; 
Robt. J. Deckard, Jr., Mgr. 


General Manager L. C. ‘Ssules of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
announces opening on November 17 of 
a new service and production office in 
Los Angeles, in the Pacific Mutual Build- 
ing, 523 West Sixth Street, with Robert 
J. Deckard, Jr., as manager in charge. 

With the opening of this office, the 
association’s domestic branches are in- 





agents for the mere purpose of writing 
controlled business was condemned, and 
the Insurance Department was com- 
mended on its successful efforts in cur- 
tailing this practice. 

The practice of money lending agen- 
cies (all classes and types) of requiring 
the placing of insurance through agents 
designated by such lending concerns, as 
a condition of securing loans, was also 
condemned, and it was pointed out that 
such practices are a violation of the 
State Insurance Code. 

It was further urged that law enforce- 
ment officers charged with the responsi- 
bility of enforcement of the automobile 
financial responsibility laws adhere more 
closely to the letter and intent of such 
regulations. 

Curtiss Tarter, Louisville, state agent 
for the Home of New York, also presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Fire Underwriters 
Association, spoke on the general subject 
of “Catastrophe Loss Adjustment Pro- 
cedure,” chiefly from the standpoint of 
the part the agent can play in arranging 
a set-up following a catastrophe, to aid 
companies and adjusters in settling 
losses. 


creased to four, two on the Pacific Coast, 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles, one 
in Chicago, and another in Washington, 
Dy € 


Mr. Deckard was born in Durant, 
Miss., and was graduated in 1940 from 
the University of Purdue, receiving a 
B.S. degree in business administration. 
In July, 1940, he joined the American 
Mutual Liability in Boston, subsequently 
being transferred to Chicago and Den- 
ver offices, and then he opened an office 
in Omaha, Neb., where he remained un- 
til September, 1951. He entered the em- 
ploy of Johnson and Higgin s, California, 
as accounts representative in the casu- 
alty department. In July, 1952, he ac- 
cepted employment with the San Fran- 
cisco branch of the AFIA, later visiting 
New York for several weeks of training, 
in preparation for the opening of the 
Los Angeles office. 


Queen Elizabeth Lays 
Lloyd’s Foundation Stone 


Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain laid 
the foundation stone of a new building 
for Lloyd’s, London, November 9. 

The Queen, accompanied by Duke of 
Edinburgh, laid the stone on the site 
of a bombed building adjacent to Lloyd's 
present headquarters in Leadenhall 
Street in the heart of financial London. 

She used the trowel used by her 
grandfather, King George V, when he 
laid the foundation of the present build- 
ing in 1925. 

Prime Minister Churchill (an honorary 
Lloyd’s member) was among 2,500 no- 
tables who attended. 
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THE KEYSTONE 
OF SUCCESS 
FOR THE BROKER 


Lloyd Vosseller, President 

Julius L. Ullman, Exec. Vice Pres. 
Ernest A. Copeland, Vice Pres. 
Irving Schuck, Vice Pres. 

Martin Raber, Vice Pres. and Treas. 








DE Beanion 


GENERAL AGENTS AND UNDERWRITERS 
FIRE « BONDS « CASUALTY °« DISABILITY * MARINE « LIFE 
PERRIN BUILDING, 75 MAIDEN LANE 

NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





Let’s Talk Turkey 


Mr. General Insurance Broker: 


Your success as a broker will be in proportion to your efficiency and 
thoroughness in serving your clients. That's why you can't afford to 
neglect their life, A.& H. and hospitalization insurance needs. 


For more than half a century our underwriters have given reliable, timely information 
or assistance on new as well as old problems involving property insurance and personal lines 


WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Join the brokers who have done business with our office regularly and who, year after 
year, have received friendly, profitable and helpful service. 


Your clients will benefit from our Underwriting, Engineering, Rate Schedule Analysis 
and cther service departments of this strong, multiple line general agency. 


We write all lines—with country-wide binding powers. 


% Fam, 


HAnover 2-4044 


John A. Meyer, Secretary 
Andrew L. Bumby, Ass’t Treas. 
Arthur Borchert, Ass’t Sec’ty 
C. Russell Ebert, Ass’t Sec’ty 
inc. 
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Boston Plans to Double National Fire Dividend F. J. SEELINGER’S NEW POST 
Shares by Stock Split Rate Is Increased i? aaetes. ote New York, as 
Directors of National Fire of Hart- anager of Its Inland Marine 


; D t 
ford, Monday, declared a special divi- emote 7. epartment 


‘gig Seelinger, we c m i 
dend of 50 cents a share on the capital (G)oater New York at Be pin Bi cage a 
stock, payable December 22, to stock- f . - CITCIES, 


holders of record December 15. Total has joined Nubel Agency, Inc., 111 John 
dividends paid in 1952, including the spe- Street, as manager of its inland marine 
cial declared, will amount to $2.50 a ee handling both production 
é eae j ae and underwritin 
share, which is the same as last year. Mr oa kee ay hae ee 
Directors also declared a quarterly Gites ta th i Cs Scie Se 
dividend of 65 cents a share, payable Péerrence in this field, having started 
January 2 1953, to stockholders of rec- with the North British & Mercantile in 
; a ander” 15 "1952 A ei ympany its head office inland marine department. 
nt EOS a : NE After six s 
statement said in view of the increase years with that company as 
in the quarterly dividend rate from 50 co underwriter he joined Fuller & Kern 


in a similar capacity, and rounded out 
cents a share to 65 cents a share (which I 


six years with that agency. 
s an increase in the annual 
represent Prior to joining Nubel Agency, Inc., 


? : 
regular dividend rate from $2 a share to S ¢ ] . 
Seb @ shars).the honid of directors Mr. Seelinger was with Willard S. 
Po ; waceaess ae eH Brown & Co., Inc., as inland marine un- 
plans to discontinue special dividends, Soe er sig ds : . 
uecianing with 1953 derwriter which post he has occupied 
PER MATANEES for the past two and one-half years. He 
is a graduate of the New York Insur- 
ance Society’s course in inland marine 





Rochester Meeting on BUN aaa 
Commingling November 24 IIl. Appellate Court Rules 
The Underwriters Board of Rochester, On Fleet Risk Ownership 
N.Y, Wil Held: aa Saportant a The Illinois Appellate Court, Third 
DONALD C. BOWERSOCK on commingling at noon on Monday fnictehed Sins cinaeaed twain at coe 


Fovember 24, in the Chamber of Com- Agaaaete le ( 
Soren. Circuit Court of Sangamon County 


3uilding. Deputy Insurance Su- : 
— perintendent W ee Brooks will be which granted, oes application by the 
a special meeting of stockholders to be the speaker. The Rochester Field Club, National Automobile 1 nderwriters As- 
sociation, an injunction against Director 


c ae oe pati ‘ -O- s with the loc al agents of this 2 : : : 
held December 16, to vote on a pro ous ee ae — JT. Edward Day in connection with his 


The Boston Insurance Co. has 


e . - eg s 
Under the proposal of the directors, the pice Be comprising the lee een = risks shall not require common owner- 
number of shares outstanding would be trict of the New York Fire Insurance ship. bier 3 ; 
increased from 500,000 to one million, Rating Organization, including both The NAVA has requested a rehearing 


»y the co and, i “ae ative, 

by the court and, in the alternative, the 
Mr. Brooks will explain the com- right to appeal to the Supreme Court 

mingling law and tell what agents and 0! Illinois. The injunction against Di- 

would receive two new shares for each jokers should do with company funds, tector Day meanwhile continues in ef- 


par value would be reduced from $10 stock and mutual agents. 


per share to $5, and each stockholder 


share held. There would be no change’ and foie own, so as not to violate the “ oe ihn 2 iii \ 

in present authorized capitalization of law requiring separate accounts for com- 1e opinion of the intermediate Ap- 
$5,000,000 any money pellate Court stated that “Appellees (the 
jes Ret Be =i association’s) contention that the long- 


In a letter to stockholders, Donald C. 2s Sees : , : 
Bowersock. president. said the stock established insurance rule that the in- 


split would broaden the market for the YORKSHIRE VETERANS MEET sured, under a fleet rate, must own the 


stock and increase the interest of in- The Tygvets Association, 25 year club automobiles insured and not merely have 
vestors. of the Yorshire Group, recently held the the management of automobiles owned 

It is the present intention of the third annual dinner meeting and elected by others is sound.” However, the court 
directors, President Bowerstock said, if the following officers for the coming declared that the language of a specific 
the split is authorized, to pay a divi- — year: President, A. A. Knoepfle; vice statute in Illinois, upon fleet rating, was 
dend of 35 cents quarterly on the new president, G. C. Senn; secretary-treas- controlling and must be interpreted con- 


stock, or $1.40 a year. The company is urer, I. Graefner; members executive trary to the normal industry fleet rule. 
- or committee, L. A. Loesch and R. T. The statute in Tllinois is the only one 


currently paying 65 cents quarterly, ne : : =e 
‘ i of its kind in the United States. 


$2.60 a year on the present stock. Fielder. 





A Salute to Jaffe Agency, Lnc. 


This week marks the 40th anniversary of our continuous relation- 
ship with the Jaffe Agency — one of our oldest and leading 
agencies, not only in the Eastern Division, but country-wide. We 
are justly proud of this long association, which represents 40 years 


of mutual growth. 


We of Firemen’s Insurance Company have watched the Jaffe 
Agency’s premium business mount from small beginnings in 1912 


to become a respected factor on our books. 


Pleasant associations like this are what help to advance the 


cause of the insurance industry. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 
Organized 1855 















FBI Aiding Police in 
Fight to Cut Auto Thefts 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
opened last week a new phase of its 
warfare against automobile thefts by 
conducting an educational conference in 
Bronxville Village Hall for 70 police 
otlicials of New York, Long Ehand and 
Westchester County. One hundred simi- 
lar conferences are to be held through- 
out the nation. 

Leland V. Boardman, special agent in 
charge of the bureau’s New York office, 
reported that car thievery was now the 
country’s biggest crime against property, 
The value of cars stolen in the last year 
was estimated at $190,000,000. 

Agents of the FBI told of analyzing 
crime reports from 400 cities and find- 
ing that even the thefts of accessories 
and other items from automobiles com- 
prised a major part of all crime. Edward 
kK. Hargett, assistant to Mr. Boardman 
and presiding officer said that most 
thefts of cars and accessories were com- 
mitted by skilled, professional thieves. 
Speakers told of methods used to dis- 
guise stolen cars so that they could be 
sold on used-car lots or shipped over- 
seas. 

Topics at closed sessions included 
“Spotting and Recovering Stolen Auto- 
mobiles,” “Registration and Title Mat- 
ters,” “FBI Laboratory Facilities,” “Ex- 
amination of Stolen Automobiles” and 
“Auto Theft Rings.” 

“The dealer should maintain close 
contact with law-enforcement agencies 
and be alert to cars offered for sale un- 
der suspicious circumstances,” bureau 
agents said. “In addition, he should care- 
fully check the actual serial and motor 
numbers of automobiles which he 
handles. 

“The private citizen can help minimize 
car theft losses by making a_ personal 
check of the motor and serial numbers 
on the car he buys. 

“He should also take certain regular 
precautions when leaving his car—lock 
both ignition and doors; where possible, 
avoid parking in unlighted areas or over- 
night on the street; do not leave a 
parked car for extended periods without 
a periodic check as to its safety, and do 
not leave any valuable article in a 
parked car where the article can be seen 
by passers-by. 


Crime Expert Cites Rise 
In Truck Cargo Thefts 


As crime in general has increased 
throughout the country there has been 
a tremendous upward surge in the num- 
ber of truck cargo thefts, single pack- 
age losses and highjackings Jack Seide, 
president of Babaco Alarm Svstems, 
Inc., told the Mariners Club of Boston, 
at the organization’s luncheon meeting. 

Mr. Seide, authority on truck cargo 
theft prevention, said the “chief hazard 
occurs when the truck is left unat- 
tended and thieves are able to break 
into the cargo compartment and remove 
valuable merchandise or haul the entire 
vehicle away. In addition,” he said, “the 
loss of individual packages, cartons and 
crates, most of which are never re- 
norted, is taking a heavy toll and runs 
into additional millions of dollars in 
losses each year.” 


October Fire Losses Show 
Jump of 17% Over 1951 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during October amounted to $63,- 
958,000, it is reported by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. According 
to Lewis A. Vincent. NBFU’s general 
manager, this $63,958,000 loss represents 
an increase of 17% over losses of $54,- 
660,000 reported for October, 1951, and 
an increase of 8.5% over losses of $58,- 
949,000 for September, 1952. 

Losses for the first 10 months of 1952 
now total $645,697,000, an increase of 
71% over the first 10 months of 1951, 
when they amounted to $603,135,000. 
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EXCELSIOR REPORTS GAINS 





Gross Agency Premiums Up 23% and 
Net Up 34% in Nine Months; Sinn 
Reappointed Planning Chairman 


An increase of 23% in gross agency 
premiums and an increase of 34% in 
net premiums during the first nine 
months of this year were reported to 


Insurance 


Wit- 


Exe elsic or 
Forrest H. 


the directors of the 
Company by President 


Ivan Busatt 
SINN 


ALFRED C. 


meyer at Syracuse, N. Y. A quarterly 
dividend of ten cents per share, payable 
December 22 to stockholders of record 
December 5 was declared. The company 
has maintained an uninterrupted divi- 
dend record since 1936. 


During the meeting it was announced 
by officers of the company that 93 new 
agencies have been appointed so far this 
year, bringing the total of Excelsior 
agencies to 781 in the eleven states in 
which it is doing Laniinex. The great 
majority of Excelsior agents are also 
stockholders in the company—unique 


among the insurance companies. of 


America. 


Among other gains reported by man- 


agement during the first nine months 
were an increase in unearned premium 
reserve of nearly 16% to a new high of 
$1,010,516; a gain of nearly 7% in net 
assets to a new high of $2,155,680; a gain 
of 20 cents per share in liquidating value 
of stock to $14.2 27 

Net losses baceeed including loss ex- 
pense during nine months was 51.5% of 
earned premiums, while net expenses in- 


curred were 44.4% of net premiums writ- 
ten—a combined ratio of 95.9% compared 
to 96.8% a year ago. 

Alfred C. Sinn, Excelsior director and 
head of the Alfred C. Sinn Insurance 
Agency of Clifton, N. J., was reappointed 


chairman of the company’s Planning 
Committee for the coming year. 
A combined meeting of the planning 





ia 





Fine Arts Expert Talks 
To Claims Men on Values 


The Inland Marine Claims Association 
had Joseph G. Nuny as guest speaker 
at the November monthly meeting in 
New York. Mr. Nuny, who is president 
of the Commonwealth Appraisal Corp., 
spoke about the components of fine arts 
value, the relationship between purchase 


price, hypothetical and actual values and 
the origin of some types of fine arts. 
The meeting concluded with an open 


discussion of problems confronting ad- 
justers when settling losses on fine arts. 

Mr. Nuny pointed out that, in prac- 
tically all cases where his organization 
has been requested to verify the values 
stated on a proposal for a_ personal 
property floater, they found the amount 
of insurance sought wholly inadequate. 

James N. Coppins, president, an- 
nounced that next month the Inland 
Marine Claims Association will hold its 
annual Christmas dinner meeting and 
formal meetings will resume in January. 


Fire Mutual Engineers 


Take Course on Sprinklers 
Thirty fire engineers representing 
member companies of the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
attended a training school on automatic 
sprinklers in Maryland. This is the third 


consecutive year the school has been 
held. Dale K. Auck, Chicago, director 
of fire prevention for the federation, 


conducted the six-day course. 

Mr. Auck said the Fire Service Ex- 
tension 3uilding of the University of 
Maryland is among the best in the na- 


tion for conducting the school. Various 
manufacturers of automatic. sprinkler 
equipment have contributed full-size 


sprinkler valve equipment of all types, 
with the result that fire engineers were 
learning ijn a “hydraulic laboratory” sel- 
dom duplicated. 

“Emphasis in the course was placed 
on ‘doing’ and each student was required 
to set, trip and maintain each of the 
ten valves in the lab” Mr. Auck said. 
“Factory representatives were at each 
valve to instruct the engineers.” Writ- 
ten examinations were conducted follow- 
ing the instruction and certificates will 
be awarded within a few days. 


Joins Marsh & McLennan 


Maxwell L. Griffith, Jr., 
Buffalo office of Marsh 
Inc., national insurance 
member of the life, accident 
department, it is announced by 


has joined the 
& McLennan, 
brokers, as a 
and Group 


Vice 


President A. Leslie Smith. Mr. Griffith 
has been Group service representative 
and a Group supervisor for the Buffalo 


office of the Travelers. 





committee and the company’s field men 


LOOK TO THE 


London Assurance 


FOR ASSURANCE OF 


e Friendly, understanding and 


dependable service 
and helpful fieldmen 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE e 99 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


N. Y. Board to Act Nov. 26 


On Premium Payment Rule 

The New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has called a special meeting 
on November 26 to consider the “‘advis- 
ability of the New York Board adopting 
a premium payment rule in conformity 
with that now presently in effect in the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
in which event the exchz ange would then 
discontinue its activities in connection 
therewith and suspend its further opera- 
tions. 

This matter has had the careful con- 
sideration of a special committee of the 
board and its directors, and will be sub- 
mitted with their unanimous recommen- 
dation for approval. 

“In event that the proposed amend- 
ment receives the favorable considera- 
tion of the membership at this special 
meeting then the member companies will 
be circularized prior to the time of the 
next regular meeting on December 17, 
at which time the amendment will be 
formally submitted to. the membership 
for adoption to become effective January 
1,” says E. C. Niver, executive vice pres- 
ident. 


Barrett Special for 
Saint Paul Companies 


The Saint Paul Companies announce 
appointment of Richard W. Barrett as 
special agent for the Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and District of Columbia field. 
For many years Mr. Barrett was identi- 
fied with the companies in the home 
office and has been special agent in the 
Pennsylvania field since 1946. He will 











Parker of Marine Board 
Rudder Club Commodore 


Capt. Harry J. Parker, chief surveyor 
of the New York Board of Underwriters, 
was elected commodore of the Rudder 
Club for 1953 at a dinner meeting in the 
St. George Hotel, Brooklyn. He suc- 
ceeds Capt. W alter Herzer, vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Masters, Mates and Pilots, A. F. L., who 
was named to the board of governors. 

Other officers elected include Charles 
E. O'Meara, Universal Terminal and 
Stevedoring Company, vice commodore; 
J. Carroll Sheridan, Air Freight Service; 
Capt. Harry J. McGahan, New York 
3oard of Underwriters, and Gus P. Chi- 
arello, Pittston Stevedoring Company, 
rear commodores. 


Captain Parker has been chief sur- 
veyor of the Board of Underwriters 
since 1944 and is soon to assume a 


similar position with the National Cargo 
3ureau, Inc. The latter is a_nation- 
wide organization formed to take over 
cargo inspection. 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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= IIit NORTHERI ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


will be held in New York City early make his headquarters at 1614 Mercan- 
in January to formulate and review the tile Trust Building, Baltimore, and will 
Excelsior’s development program for be under the supervision of State Agent 
1953. John T. Nichols. 
Wf y, Pa 
OB 4 ROTEC rf \) 


“, CONQUERORS OF DISEASE — Like Dr. Walter 
2 Reed, who spent years in the Jungle to conquer 
yellow fever, the World owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Men of Science who devote their lives to the 
study and cure of diseases of men and animals. 


The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 114 years. 
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When you consider how much houses cost these days—and how little ash trays cost 


— it’s clear that having plenty of ash trays is a positive economy. Remember, careless FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 
smoking and handling of matches cause 20% of home fires. Even if no one in the family Insurance Company takes its name 

oe from the famous volcano, which 
smokes, it's well to keep ash trays handy. You know how careless guests can be. “though surrounded by flame and 


smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 


YETNA INSURANCE GROUP eee 


suffered loss because of failure of 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. on Avian Company wi tenet tes 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY . STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. obligations. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








This advertisement also appears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 
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O’Brien Passing Removes 


Popular New York Figure 
Many friends and company associates 
attended the Solemn Requiem Mass at 
St. Teresa’s Roman Catholic Church at 
Woodside, Queens, on November 13, for 
Alfred J. O’Brien, manager of the New 
York local and suburban fire depart- 
ments of the Automobile Insurance Co. 
and the Standard Fire. Mr. O’Brien 
died November 10, after serving the 
companies in New York for 32 years. 
He was 53 years of age. 

C. T. Spaulding, vice president and 
general manager of the New York office 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
states that Mr. O’Brien “was a _ loyal 
and valuable member of our New York 
organization. He will be missed by his 
co-workers and many friends.” 

During his long career in the New 
York insurance district Mr. O’Brien 
made a host of friends among brokers, 
company leaders and agents. His cordial 
personality was an important factor in 
developing the local fire business of the 
Automobile. A native of New York City 
he was graduated from Cathedral High 
School and attended Manhattan College. 
He entered insurance in 1916 with the 
Continental and later served with Ream, 
Cromwell and Wrightson. In May, 1920, 
Manager J. Harvey Patterson of the 
Automobile’s fire department announced 
the appointment of Mr. O’Brien as fire 
insurance schedule expert, to check 
schedules and give advice on all matters 
of rating. 

In November, 1940, Mr. O’Brien was 
appointed manager of the local and su- 
burban fire department. That was the 
year the Aetna Life Companies moved 
to their fine new building on William 
Street in New York. Mr. O’Brien was 
active in organization work and at the 
time of his death was vice chairman, 
Bureau of Fire Prevention & Water 
Supply, New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers; member of Central Bureau 
Committee, New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange; member of arbitration com- 
mittee of the exchange; member of Spe- 
cial Risk Conference; member of Casu- 
alty & Surety Club of New York and 
also of the Insurance Society of New 
York. 


Vickers } New jXhlewe 
Mgr. for North America 


J. Penn Vickers has been appointed 
manager of the New Orleans office of 
the North America Companies, succeed- 
ing Thomas F. McMahon, who has re- 
signed to become vice president of C. 
A. Sporl & Co., Inc., insurance agency 
of New Orleans. 

Mr. Vickers is a native of Virginia 
and a graduate of the University of 
Virginia. He was first employed by 
North America in 1930 as a student in 
the company’s insurance school at its 
head office in Philadelphia. Subse- 
quently he served as a marine specialist 
in the Philadelphia, Richmond and 
Pittsburgh offices before going to Dal- 
las, where he has been assistant mana- 
ger of North America’s office for the 
past four years. During the war Mr. 
Vickers served as a lieutenant in the 
United States Navy. 


Boston Home Fire Rates Cut 


Mayor John B. Hynes of Boston, an- 
nounces that a reduction of 20% on fire 
insurance rates on Boston homes was 
put into effect as of November 1. The 
rate decrease is a reflection of a 20% 
drop in property losses through fires, 
according to the Mayor. He pointed to 
a fire prevention educational program in 
the public schools as being primarily re- 
sponsible for cutting down the incidence 
of fires. Mayor Hynes said that the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 


agreed that this program is effective in 
reducing hazards. 

There will also be a drop in rates for 
insurance for private garages that house 
less than five cars, Mayor Hynes said. 


Receiver Asks Liquidation 
Of Rhode Island Ins. Co. 


Receiver T. J. Meehan of the Rhode 
Island Insurance Co. has recommended 
liquidation of the company on the con- 
tention that it is nearly $1,000,000 in 
debt with little hope of recovering a 
sound position. Mr. Meehan, who is 
also Rhode Island state director of 
business regulation, says, too, that suit 
against many former officials of the 
company has been filed in the Provi- 
dence Superior Court by T. A. Walsh 
of Kentucky, seeking at least $2,000,000 
in connection with international insur- 
ance and reinsurance moves, preceding 
receivership steps against the Rhode Is- 
land. This action also includes as de- 
fendants some American and foreign 
companies. 

Mr. Meehan has secured a superior ‘ 
court order in Rhode Island for cancel- 
lation of all outstanding policies of the 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., and he 
told the court the company had a deficit 
on June 30, 1952, of $914,032. The re- 
quest for_a court order declaring the 
company ‘insolvent and directing its 
liquidation, will be heard by the court 
on December 8 The receivership was 
petitioned in July, 1950. 





Employers’ Names Mahon 
Marine Manager in N. J. 


The Employers’ Group at Boston an- 
nounces appointment of W. Bert Mahon 
as manager of the marine department in Poh nsas Uhenlioe Uetemiinr 1. Ee 
the northern New Jersey office. Mr. will be associated with State Agent H. 
Mahon has been in the insurance busi- R. Joyce in 320 Wheeler-Kelly-Hagny 
ness for almost 18 years, specializing in Buijding, Wichita, and joins the National 
inland marine lines. Union with several years’ experience as 
an underwriter and special agent. After 
more than three years in the United 
States Air Force, he attended Missouri 
University before embarking upon an in- 
surance career. 


four years in the United States Army 
wera | the last conflict. 
. Don Barr is appointed special agent 


National Union Field 
Changes in Mo. and Kan. 


The National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh announces chi inges in the field 
staff. James S. Siddall is appointed state 
agent for western Missouri, effective Appointment of Richard E. Hoefert 
December 1, succeeding Robert Mur- as fire agency superintendent in the 
dock, Jr. resigned. He will maintain Southern California department of Fire- 
headquarters in 916 Walnut Street man’s Fund Group in Los Angeles is 
Building, Kansas City. Mr. Siddall has announced by Leonard T. Backus, de- 
an insurance background of more than  partmental manager. In his new assign- 
six years as an underwriter, adjuster and ment Mr. Hoefert will be associated 
special agent. For several years, he has’ with Philip F. Kingsley, manager of 
been located imKansas City, and spent fire underwriting department, 


HOEFERT FIRE AGENCY SUPT. 





UNDERSTANDING — The daily problems 
which arise to confuse agents are always 
solved when discussed with our field repre- 
sentatives, all of whom are possessed of an 
appreciative understanding. This ability to 
lighten the burdens of our agents is an out- 
standing characteristic of our organization. 
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Fire Association Elects 
Hoffman Asst. Treasurer 


Directors of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia and its affiliate, Reliance of 
Philadelphia, have elected Arthur L. 
Hoffman, assistant treasurer. He was 
educated in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia and attended the University of 
Pennsylvania. In 1949 he successfully 
completed the certified public account- 
ants’ examinations. 

He entered the insurance field as an 
accountant with the Equitable Life in 
1937. He joined the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia in 1942 as a tax account- 
ant. Subsequently, he has been en- 
gaged in tax and general financial ac- 
tivities. 


Fire Prevention Standards 


For Transit Operations 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has made available copies of its 
latest standards for fire protection and 
prevention in transit operations. The 
standards, recommended by the National 
Fire Protection Association, are in- 
tended to provide reasonable safeguards 
against fire hazards. 

Observance of the standards is sug- 
gested because of the high unit value of 
transit vehicles as well as the necessity 
of preventing disruption of essential 
transportation services. 

Copies of the 30-page booklet may be 
obtained free of charge from the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York City. 


Fire Rate Changes in Texas 


While the number of classes receiving 
decreased fire insurance rates nearly 
doubles those with increased rates, there 
is a virtual stand-off in the effect on 
earned premium volume in the rate re- 
vision order of the Texas Board of In- 
surance Commissioners, which became 
effective November 3, according to a 
study made this week. 

In an accompanying order for farm 
risks, the frame class deduction has been 
cut from 30% to 29% and the brick class 
has been granted a 5-point higher deduc- 
tion to 65%. This will result, of course, 
in an increase in premium volume, since 
about 98% of farm business is in the 
frame class. 

In brief, the new rate order provides 
for decreases on 40 types of risks and 
increases on 21 types in the various 
classifications. When the changes are 
applied to the 1951 earned premium 
table, it is disclosed that the decreases 
will amount to about $943,000 and the 
increases to $957,000. 
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CALIF. BROKERS ON LAWS 








Opp Cc Isory Auto Plans and 
Fa ‘avor Commission Legislation at State 
Level; Inland Marine Talk 

Prospective legislation that may come 
before the 1953 session of the California 
legislature, review of activities of the 
association, and an address on inland 
marine featured the fall dinner meeting 
of the southern California district of the 
Insurance Brokers Exchange of Califor- 
nia, on November 7 

Executive Secretary John H. Der- 
rough, in presenting the legislative out- 
look mentioned the compulsory automo- 
bile insurance bill that is likely to come up, 
said the exchange should help defeat the 
measure, and that the all-industry com- 
mittee is expected to aid in the fight ; 
told of the certificate of convenience 
situation and laid particular stress on 
the group insurance outlook, particu- 
larly as to control of dividends and the 
safety program. He also came out 
strongly for opposition to the compara- 
tive negligence measure that is likely 
to be a feature of the session. 

President Albert A. De Voto in his 
talk on association activities said that 
the all-industry committee on automo- 
bile accidents will make a report to 
Chairman Ernest R. Geddes of the As- 
sembly interim committee of finance 
and insurance; mentioned the rate regu- 
lation by companies and held that legis- 
lation on the subject should be pre- 
pared and introduced; held that the 
commission problem should be solved 
on a state level basis through legisla- 
tion and believed that brokers should 
be considered in handling the matter, 
and made reference to the questionnaire 
sent out relative to costs. 

Assistant General Manager James E. 
Crilley, Jr., of the Atlantic Mutual Co., 
was the speaker, having for his subject: 
“A New Look in Inland Marine.” After 
giving a history of insurance from the 
twelfth century onward, he said that 
one-eighth of ‘inland marine premiums 
in California were on personal property 
floaters and that 50% of that total was 
in Los Angeles County; that 234% 
of all inland marine lines were in Cali- 
fornia and that 50% were in Los An- 
geles. 

California became a multiple line state 
in 1947, he declared, and now is the 
leader in multiple line writing; also that 
many policies now are on the market. 

William A. Irvine was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
district committee, other members be- 
ing Elmer Mason, Ben F. Watwood, 
Jerome K. MacNair, Jr. Felix C. Fan- 
derlik and Hal Gunnison. 


FARM FIRE LOSSES RISE 

Farm fire losses in the nation in 1952 
may reach $130,000,000, the farm fire pro- 
tection committee of the National Fire 
Protection association was told at a 
meeting at University farm, St. Paul. 
Figures on farm losses were given to the 
30 committee members by Ralph Botts 
of the U.S. department of agriculture. 

The committee also heard recommen- 
dations for fire-fighting protection. It 
was suggested that at least 3,000 gallons 
of water be stored on a farm to assist 
the rural fire department. It also was 
pointed out that farmers who have tele- 
phones in their homes and are not too 
far from a rural fire department are 
entitled to an insurance credit. 


Term Discount Cut 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sibly be substantiated by any statistical 
information. He stated that term dis- 
counts can only be justified as a meas- 
ure of expense saving in the reduction 
of the cost of handling, collection of 
Premiums and accounting together with 
some credit for interest on the use of 
additional money. 

A recent study by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters reveals, he says, 
that a discount of not more than 10.40% 
is justified on three-year policies and 
12.55% on five-year policies. The re- 
vised discounts as filed by the board 


produce a discount of 10% on three-year 
policies and 12% on five-year policies. 
Generally the term rates have been and 
still are 2.50 times annual for three 
years and four times annual for five 
years, producing discounts of 17% and 
20% respectively in other states. 
While the Commissioner stated that 
he was personally in favor of not ex- 
tending term rule discounts beyond a 
period of three years because an exten- 
sion for a longer period committed the 
companies to an inflexible rate for too 
great a time in the future, he recognized 
that such a change would do violence to 


tradition and indicated his willingness 
to accept the present proposal as one 
which at least removes the objections 
to the present discounts. 


More Than One Plan Could Be Used 


On the question of revision of the 
term rule generally, the Commissioner 
said he realized that more than one 
plan could be used to adjust the dis- 
counts and while all produced approxi- 
mately the same result premium-wise, 
an exhaustive study of the effects of 
each plan might disclose that one was 
preferable to another. 


This question is now under study by 
a committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners but Com- 
missioner Knowlton does not feel that 
the step taken by the New Hampshire 
Board of Underwriters should be post- 
poned to await determination of the 
most desirable method. Nor does he feel 
that the rule as proposed by the board 
violates any provision of the rating laws 
relative to discrimination and that the 
discounts are still sufficiently attractive 
to encourage insurers to take advantage 
of insurance on the term basis rather 
than on the annual renewal basis. 





The 


elephant 
that 


forgot! 


In Burma, an American construction 
company was building a bridge. And 
among the hired help was an ele- 
phant! 

His job was to haul mighty gir- 
ders to the river’s edge. 

But one day the absent-minded 
pachyderm forgot when to stop. 


He carried his burden onto the 
half-built bridge instead. And in one 
minute flat, 10,000 pounds of ele- 
phant sent the uncompleted bridge 
crashing into the water! 

This jumbo-sized catastrophe 
could have cost that American firm 
thousands of dollars. But every cent 
was recovered — through American 
insurance! 


This foreign risk was handled by 
a broker right here in the United 
States, working through the facil- 
ities of American International Un- 
derwriters. 


AIU is the reason why so many 
U.S. brokers and agents are handling 
foreign risks today. They’re adding 


new profits...making present ac- 
counts “competition proof” ...and 
opening doors to new accounts in 
the booming foreign risk field. 


AIU is equipped to handle all kinds 
of insurance overseas. Complete 
American coverage, in any country 
where American people or enter- 
prises go, can be planned for your 
client. AIU writes policies in famil- 
iar American terms, taking into 
consideration the laws, customs, and 
insurance peculiarities of any na- 
tion on the map. 


Claims are paid on the spot, any- 
where in the world, in any currency 
premiums are paid in — including 
U.S. dollars, 


You don’t have to be an expert to 
handle foreign risks. Take it to AIU 
— and AIU is your expert! 

For full information and liter- 
ature, write AIU, Dept. E, 102 
Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Scott Offers Proposals for Less 
Costly Employment of Adjusters 


Gilbert L. Scott, secretary, loss depart- 
ment, North British Group, offered some 
suggestions relative to the more economi- 
cal employment of adjusters in a talk 
which he presented November 19, before 
the Oklahoma Fire Underwriters Assocta- 
tion. He specifically proposed employment 
Of one adjuster or one adjusting organtza- 
tion to take care of the ordinary loss of 
not e «ceeding $250,000, or the employment 
of two competent and reliable adjusters or 
adjustment organisations to handle the 
larger and more important claims. Mr. 
Scott feels that this idea of co-adjusters 
is sound in practice and adds to the eff 
cient handling of adjustment of large 
losses. Extracts from Mr. Scott’s interest- 
ing address, developing his ideas, follow: 





There is a very apparent lack of atten- 
tion given to the item of unnecessary 
expense for services in connection with 
adjustment of losses of several hundred 
dollars up to claims of $250,000 and, un- 
less something is done to bring this 
matter under some kind of control, it 
may in time be seriously reflected in 
the underwriting earnings of the com- 
panies and also have some effect upon 
the burning ratio of the different classi- 
fications of properties involved. 

Company Rights Recognized 

Because of the manner in which the 
fire insurance business is conducted we 
understand that the total liability of 
many risks must of necessity be dis- 
tributed among various companies. I 
appreciate that each company, even as 
for those companies of a group, is a 
separate corporate entity independent of 
each other and that these different com- 
panies are at times represented by vari- 
ous agents. 

I also understand that it is the pre- 
rogative of each company to interpret 
its own contracts and that it is the pre- 
rogative of each company to employ 
their own adjuster to take care of their 
individual interest in the adjustment of 
such losses as are reported under their 
respective polici 1es. 

Consequently, when a loss is reported 
involving a risk where the liability is 
distributed among ten or twenty com- 
panies each of the ten or twenty com- 
panies may, if they so desire, employ 
a different adjuster. This we will agree 
would make no sense. It is not, how- 
ever, unusual to find two adjusters have 
been employed to take care of a loss of 
less than $250,000 and even losses of 
only a few thousand dollars involving 
two or more companies. 

It is this practice I am referring to 
when I speak of the item of unnecessary 
expense for services in connection with 
the adjustment of losses of less than 
$250,000. There is no justification, in my 
opinion, for the employment of two or 
more different adjusters on losses that 
come within these figures when there is 
not present any apparent nonconcur- 
rency in coverage or diversification of 
interest. 

There have, I know, been some cases 
when as many as three, four and even 
five adjusters have been employed to 
service a loss estimated at less than 
$150,000. I know of some comparatively 
recent cases where two and three ad- 
justers have been employed to take care 
of losses which did not exceed $50,000 
and yet there was no reason why any 
of the losses could not have been satis- 
factorily disposed of by any one compe- 
tent adjuster. 

Unnecessary Costs Involved 

Visualize for a moment the aggregate 
adjustment expense charge of two or 
more adjusters employed to take care 
of a loss of not more than $50,000 or 
even up to $250,000 and the effect it 
could have upon the burning ratio of a 
particular class of risk. This should not 


be and I am confident it can be avoided 
if more careful consideration were giv en 
to the assignment of our losses. 

Let us for example review the case 
where two adjusters have been employed 
to adjust the same loss and each ad- 
juster is located within a 50-mile radius 
of the scene of the loss. This would 
mean a round trip mileage charge of 
two hundred miles (one hundred miles 
for each adjuster) and then we would 
have to include the double charge for 
traveling plus a double charge for serv- 
ices and a double charge for other ex- 
penses—meals, hotel accommodations, 
etc. 

If only two companies are interested, 
it means that each company is paying 
an adjustment expense charge of prac- 
tically 50%. or more than if only one 
adjuster had been employed to repre- 
sent both gompanies. If three or four 
or more companies were interested in- 
stead of two and only one adjuster 
were employed, the adjustment expense 
charge for each company would be sub- 
stantially less than it would have been 
had the loss been referred to two or 
more adjusters. 

Some may say that this analysis is 
somewhat exaggerated, but I can assure 
you that it is not. I have made a spe- 
cial study of this condition for some 
time and if you will take the time to 
review some of your losses of less than 
$250,000 where two or more adjusters 
have been employed, you will, I am con- 
fident, come to the same conclusion as I 
have that your companies are spending 
considerable unnecessary money in the 
processing of these cases, when as a 
matter of economy, if one competent ad- 


juster represented all the companies in- 
terested, he could have done the job 
equally as well. 

I realize that some agents and field- 
men insist upon the employment of a 
particular adjuster without making any 
effort to find out who the other com- 
pany or companies interested may have 
employed or consider employing. There 
are times, too, that two or more ad- 
justers are employed on the adjustment. 


Views of Outsiders 

Let us look at this from the stand- 
point of a business man. It must give 
him an unfavorable impression of the 
insurance industry when six or seven 
different companies decide to employ 
two or three different adjusters to take 
care of a loss of upwards to $10,000 and 
even $100,000 or $250,000 which does not 
involve any special form of coverage or 
diversification of interest. I know how 
I would feel and I am sure that most 
of you gentlemen would feel the same 
as I. 
While I consider it economically un- 
sound to employ two or more adjusters 
to take care of losses of less than $250,- 
000 which does not involve any noncur- 
rency in coverage or diversification of 
interest I am, however, strongly of the 
opinion that it is just as economically 
unsound not to employ two or more ad- 
justers to take care of all losses of a 
quarter million dollars or more. The 
additional expense of two adjusters in 
dealing with these larger losses is fully 
justified because we cannot be too care- 
ful about the disposition of a claim that 
means the expenditure of anything like 
a quarter of a million dollars or more. 

Unfortunately, however, while some 
companies apparently think nothing of 
employing different adjusters when the 
estimated loss is only several hundred 
dollars upwards to $100,000 or $250,000 
vet, wher the loss is in the neighbor- 
hood of more than $250,000 or even two 
or three million dollars (when certainly 
two adjusters should be employed) these 
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same companies are apt to frown upon 
the suggestion regarding the employ- 
ment of “coadjusters.” 

I am of the firm opinion that at least 
two different adjusters or two different 
firms of adjusters should be employed 
to jointly represent all companies when- 
ever the estimated loss amounts to more 
than $250,000 whether there be one, ten 
or fifty companies interested. By “co- 
adjusters,” I mean “two adjusters” or 
“two firms of adjusters” who are inde- 
pendent of each other and not subser- 
vient to the orders or domination of 
any one individual in charge of the ad- 
justment for any one adjustment or- 
ganization. 

For years it has been the practice of 
the General Adjustment Bureau, the Un- 
derwriters Adjusting Co. and the West- 
ern Adjustment and Inspection Co. to 
assign extra men to assist with the ad- 
justment of large and important losses, 
I believe this same practice is also fol- 
lowed by some independent adjusters 
and independent adjustment organiza- 
tions. 


Independent “Co-Adjusters” 


This is a splendid idea, but it does not 
accomplish what I have in mind when I 
refer to “co-adjusters.” 

It makes no difference how many men 
representing an independent adjuster or 
an adjustment organization are assigned 
to a particular loss; that is not the 
same as “two different” adjusters or 
adjustment organizations because it does 
not add the kind of efficiency to the 
adjustment which I think is needed in 
dealing with these larger and more 
important losses because every man 
assigned to assist on a loss for an inde- 
pendent adjuster or for any one or- 
ganization is subservient to the domina- 
tion of the senior executive in charge 
of the adjustment of the loss for such 
independent adjuster or organization. 

There is no doubt these extra men will 
perhaps express certain views about the 
adjustment and there even may be some 
differences of opinion among them, but 
in the final analysis if these extra men 
are in the employ of an independent 
adjuster or one organization, it is ob- 
vious that the senior executive in charge 
of the adjustment will make the ulti- 
mate decision upon which the loss is 
finally adjusted. 

This procedure, therefore, which is 
being followed at present does not pro- 
vide the services of the character of 
“co-adjusters” I have in mind who are 
free to act independent of each other 
and who it can be said are not domi- 
nated by the senior adjuster in charge 
of a particular loss. 

There is some objection to the em- 
ployment of co-adjusters on these larger 
and more important losses, and I have 
experienced two cases within compara- 
tively recent months where an insured 
even went so far as to emphatically de- 
clare he did not want more than one 
adjuster to adjust his loss which was 
close to a half million dollars. The rea- 
son the insured gave, in one case, was 
that if two firms of adjusters were em- 
ployed there is always the possibility 
that some difference of opinion might 
arise between two adjusters and him 
that might cause some confusion which 
is likely to delay the final disposition 
of the adjustment. 

This practice of the employment of 
only one adjuster to take care of these 
larger and more important losses and 
allowing an insured to dictate who the 
adjuster should be is not a sound busi- 
ness procedure and therefore cannot be 
allowed to develop. 


Full Cooperation Necessary 


What is the solution to these two 
problems? As for the first problem, it 
shall require the cooperation of all o 
the companies if we are to correct the 
practice of employing two or more ad- 
justers to take care of these ordinary 
losses when the loss appears to amount 
to only several thousand dollars up to 
$250,000 provided there is no_ special 
form of coverage or diversification of 
interest involved. 

With respect to those losses that do 
not involve any special form of coverage 
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or diversification of interest, I under- 
stand it is not going to be simple to solve 
this problem of referring these losses to 
only one adjuster when two or more 
companies are interested. To have any 
success in solving this problem the com- 
panies, the general agents, the agents 
and the fieldmen will have to lend their 
sincere efforts to whatever procedure is 
if we can rely the 
sincere these different 
segments of the industry I have named, 
we will, I am confident, 
uniformity in this phase of the adjust- 
ment of losses and that it will prove 
most the companies in 
general, as well as to the general agents, 
and also to the insuring public. 

It is my suggestion that when a toss 
is reported to the agent, the agent 
should immediately ascertain what other 
companies are interested. If there are 
two or more companies interested and 
the business is written through the 
same agency, it should not be any prob- 
lem to control the assignment of the loss 


adopted and, upon 


cooperation of 


establish some 


economical to 


agents 


because the fieldmen of the different 
companies could be promptly informed 
of the companies involved and the 


amount of each company ’s interest. 

If only two companies are interested, 
whether for equal amounts or not, the 
fieldmen of the two companies certé 1inly 
should have no difficulty in agreeing be- 
tween them as to whom the loss shall be 
assigned. This same procedure could 
even be followed if there were three 
companies interested. : 

If there should be more than three 
companies, the situation may not be so 
simple, but there is no reason why in 
the ordinary case the companies should 
not be inclined to follow the action of 
the two or three companies with the ma- 
jor interests. 

Good Qualifications Essential 


I regret to find that it so often hap- 
pens that little consideration is 
given to a man’s experience or capabili- 
ties when he is employed to adjust a 
loss. Selection is unfortunately based 
upon friendship or may be influenced by 
outside pressure. There are those who 
believe the title of “adjuster” after a 
man’s name is all that is required to 
qualify him to take care of a loss of 
any size or under any form of coverage 
but you who have been in the business 
for some time get inquisitive, the same 
as I would, about a man’s background 
and experience before you practically 
turn over to him your company’s draft 
book. The careful assignment of our 
loss adjustments is one of our most 
important duties. 

Regarding the matter of the employ- 
ment of co-adjusters in dealing with 
large and important losses, this should 
be a simple problem to solve if the com- 
panies are inclined to have it solved. 
The only thing the companies have to 
do is to jointly resolve that any loss in 
excess of a quarter of a million dollars 
or any unusually complicated loss must 
be referred to at least two different ad- 
justers or different adjustment organiza- 
tions who or which are wholly inde- 
pendent of each other. 

If a loss is referred to an independent 
adjuster or an adjustment organization 
and two or more men employed by the 
independent adjuster or adjustment or- 
ganization are assigned to the claim, this 
is not the equivalent of the employment 
of a “co-adjuster.” These co-adjusters 
must be free to disagree on any phase 
of the adjustment should the occasion 
arise and each must be in a position to 
insist that any such disagreement be 
submitted to none other than to those 
Insurance companies interested for in- 
Structions. 

After all, in the final analysis, it is the 
companies that shall have to pay the 
claim when liability has been established 
and therefore these same companies 
should be given the prerogative to con- 
sider and determine the answer regard- 
ing any difference of opinion that may 
arise concerning a loss of a quarter mil- 
lion dollars or more. This procedure 


too 


would be of little value, however, unless 
all of the companies interested on a 
particular loss shall be willing to join 
in the employment of two different ad- 
justers on the losses which fall in this 
more important bracket and thus share 
proportionately in the expense. 

If only some or a few companies fa- 
vor the employment of two adjusters, it 
will not accomplish its purpose because 
no one, two or three companies will be 
inclined to assume the payment of the 
entire expense of a “co-adjuster” and 
have the other companies accept the 
benefits of this extra service without 
sharing the expense. 


$5,066,381, Commissioner Larson said. 
Since 1940, he said, the number of 
companies insuring in Florida has risen 
from 420 to 594. Larson said that ap- 
proximately 90% of the activities of his 


Insurance Personnel in Fla. 


Almost Tripled in 8 Years 


Insurance personnel in Florida has al- 


most tripled in eight years, State Insur- gepartment “are expended in assisting 
ance Commissioner J. Edwin Larson motorists to meet the requirements of 
said. Addressing the mid-year meeting the Florida Financial Responsibility Act 
of the Florida Association of Mutual in order to retain their privilege to 
Insurance Agents, Larson said that 35,- drive.” 
825 licenses were issued for the last Increasing accidents and_ spreading 
fiscal year. public knowledge of the department's 
That represents a 262% increase over authority in assisting in adjusting claims 


companies is Leleatie 


the 1943-44 total, while there has been a against insurance 
comparable increase of 249% in receipts an increasing number of requests for 
to his department which now total such service, Mr. Larson said. 






























































IN 1761, the British Parliament passed the Writs of 
Assistance whereby it assumed the right to search the 


Parliament the right to pass such a law and the king 
or a law court the right to enforce it. 


colonists’ homes for contraband goods. Thereupon, ¥ ¥ ¥ 


James Otis, the Crown’s representative in Boston, re- 
signed his official position. His speech, often called the 
cornerstone of American liberty, defined the Writs as 
“the worst instrument of arbitrary power. 
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What Ocean Marine Agent Should 
Know About Foreign Sale Details 


Some important facts about shipping 
and banking which local agents writing 
ocean marine risks should know are re- 
viewed by G. A. W. Ingram, superin- 
tendent of the metropolitan marine de- 
partment in San Francisco of the Hart- 
ford Fire in the current issue of “The 
Hartford 
Hartford Group. He has been associated 


Agent,” publication of the 


with the company’s marine department 
on the Pacific Coast since 1933, prior 
to which he gained insurance experience 
in Vancouver, B. C., and Seattle. Tell- 
ing what happens when an agent’s in- 
sured sells his product in the foreign 
market Mr. Ingram states: 

If a foreign trade transaction were to 
be dramatized, there would be five prin- 
cipal characters—the seller, the buyer, 
the carrier, the banker and the insurer. 
To play their parts efficiently, each one 
in the cast would have to have at least 
some knowledge of the part to be played 
by each of the others. Perhaps this 
is the same as saying that an agent 
writing ocean marine insurance can do 
a better job for his client and the in- 
surance company if he has at least a 
sketchy knowledge of how foreign trade 
is conducted. To throw some light on 
how these five principal interests func- 
tion, this article will follow through the 
main events of a sale from the time the 
offer to sell is made, until the goods are 
safely in the consignee’s warehouse at 
destination. 

Shipment of Peaches 

A merchant in San Francisco cables 
a firm offer—good for, say, five days 
to sell a thousand cases of No. 1/22 
size canned peaches to a merchant in 
Liverpool at, say, $6.50 per case of 
24 tins C.F. Liverpool, for shipment 
during October, 1952, payment by letter 
of credit. The buyer cables back his ac- 
ceptance and this exchange of cables, of 
course, constitutes a contract of sale. 

30th parties now proceed to carry out 
their respective parts of the contract. 

The buyer goes to his bank in Liver- 
pool and arranges with them to estab- 
lish, through their correspondent bank 
in San Francisco, a letter of credit in 
favor of the seller. The bank in Liver- 
pool then writes or cables the bank in 
San Francisco authority to pay the 
seller $6,500 subject to the conditions 
outlined in the letter of credit. 

When. a-sale is “C.I.F. destination,” 
as in this imaginary case, the conditions 
would be that the seller surrender to 
the San Francisco bank a clean order 
bill of lading, a marine insurance policy 
and, possibly, a war risk insurance policy 
and an invoice. The banker would ex- 
amine these documents and if they were 
all in order he would pay the $6,500 to 
the seller. There would be a stop date 
in the letter of credit—that is, if the 
documents were not presented by a cer- 
tain date, the banker in San Francisco 
would have no authority to accept them 
or to pay out the money. 

Where Insurance Comes In 

The seller has to have space in a 
vessel sailing from San Francisco to 
Liverpool in September. (He probably 
had an option on the sorce hefare he 
cabled the offer to sell to Liverpool— 
otherwise he could be in a jam—no Sep- 
tember steamer space available.) In due 


course, the one thousand cases of can- 
ned peaches are delivered to the dock 
at San Francisco and the steamship 
company issues an order bill of lading. 
The seller’s next move is to order the 
insurance policy. An invoice is made out 
and then all three documents—the bill 
of lading, the policy and the invoice— 
are taken to the bank and exchanged 
for the cash representing the purchase 
price. 

While the steamer is proceeding down 
the Pacific €oast to Panama with the 
cargo, the Post Office is carrying the 
documents overland—probably via New 
York—on their way to Liverpool. In 
due course, the bank in Liverpool noti- 
fies its customer, the buyer, that the 
documents have arrived and that they 
will surrender them in exchange for the 
Sterling equivalent of $6,500. 

While the carrier has the cargo, the 
bill of lading is to the cargo what the 
“pink slip” is to an automobile—it repre- 
sents title or ownership. When the 
buyer receives the bill of lading from 
the bank in Liverpool, he hands it to a 
truckman, who goes to the dock in 
Liverpool and if the goods are undam- 
aged, he takes delivery of them in ex- 
change for the bill of lading. The trans- 
action which started at the telegraph 
office in San Francisco is now ended. 

For the sake of clarity, the sale just 
outlined was kept in skeleton form. A 
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few amplifying comments follow—taken 
somewhat at random. 


Export Declaration 


The United States Government keeps 
statistics of exports and to accomplish 
this, the law provides that an export 
declaration must be filed by the ex- 
porter with the Collector of Customs. 
The steamship company will not receive 
the goods until they have an export 
declaration okayed by the Collector of 
Customs. 

All exporters and importers have at 
their right hand the Foreign Trade defi- 
nitions of the National Foreign Trade 
Council. They define F.O.B., C.I.F., 
F.A.S., etc., and they outline the duties 
of buyer and seller. They also record 
the law in regard to risk in transit. To 
the insurance agent and the insurance 
company, it is important to know 
whether the merchandise moves at the 
risk of the buyer or the seller. 

C.I.F. is a standard abbreviation for 
cost, insurance, and freight and is al- 
ways followed by the name of a place 
at destination. “C.I.F. Buenos Aires” 
e.g. means the seller stands the cost 
(C) at shipping point, pays the freight 
(F) to Buenos Aires and pays the in- 
surance (I) premium to Buenos Aires. 
“F.O.B. steamer San Francisco” means, 
as most people know, free on board 
steamer at San Francisco. “F.H.S. 
steamer means free alongside steamer 
(not on board) at San Francisco. 

Another reference guide at a foreign 
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trader’s right hand is the International 
Chamber of Commerce publication con- 
taining standard forms, customs and 
practices for letters of credit. A mer- 
chant has to be thoroughly familiar 
with all of this—an insurance man 
needs at least a nodding acquaintance- 
ship. 

Three other parties might be men- 
tioned as participants in a foreign sale, 
Often there is a middleman between 
buyer and seller, that is, a merchandise 
broker. He is an expert at finding buy- 
ers and probably works on a commis- 
sion basis. Then there may be a freight 
broker—an expert at finding steamer 
space; he, also, works on a commission 
basis. Probably in all cases, at destina- 
tion, a customer broker is needed—that 
is, an expert to clear the goods through 
the customs formalities. 

Every ocean marine insurance agent 
should know that a cargo policy and a 
bill of lading are negotiable by endorse- 
ment. This is founded on a_ business 
necessity, because cargo is often sold 
while at sea. Title to the goods and 
rights under the insurance policy can 
be passed instantly to a buyer, simply 
by the seller’s endorsing and handing 
him the bill of lading and the policy. 
Incidentally, it follows from this that an 
insurance company never knows for cer- 
tain who the insured is under any 
of their trip cargo ocean marine policies. 


PHILA. MARINERS MEET 

The Mariners Club of Philadelphia 
held its regular monthly meeting Novem- 
ber 10 at a luncheon in the Downtown 
Club, Public Ledger Building, Philadel- 
phia. The speaker was J. H. Grimsley 
of the Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
3ank, who gave observations on eco- 
nomical and political conditions in Hong 
Kong, Japan, and the Philippines. He 
had just returned from an extensive trip 
in behalf of his bank. The meeting was 
attended by leading marine underwriters 
in Philadelphia. 
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Cahill Realistic on 
Auto Liability Picture 


SOME IMPROVEMENT NOTED 


California Agents Told Claim Costs and 
Loss Ratios Still High; Competition 
of Specialty Cos. a Big Problem 


Loss ratios on automobile _ liability 
business have improved somewhat this 
year, James M. Cahill, secretary, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty U nderwriters, 
told the California Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at its November 17 meet- 
ing, but the line has not yet gone “into 
the black’”” nor are rates as yet at an 
adequate point. Speaking before a ca- 
pacity audience at San Francisco, Mr. 
Cahill declared that “automobile liability 
will be put on a sound and profitable 
basis again only when the inflationary 
spiral menacing our nation’s economy is 
halted.” 

He made clear that it is for common 
sense and humanitarian reasons, and not 
for selfish reasons, that the insurance 
industry is cooperating in and support- 
ing many activities which have the ob- 
jective of reducing the toll of automo- 
bile accidents. Among them are the 
compulsory periodic inspection of ve- 
hicles, uniform and impartial enforce- 
ment of traffic laws everywhere, and 
the exercise of common courtesy of the 
road by drivers generally. 

The speaker explained that current 
signs of leveling off in automobile lia- 
bility loss ratios are due to realizing 
benefit from the substantial rate in- 
creases of last vear. Moreover, “the 
countrywide actual loss ratios, for losses 
including allocated loss adjustment re- 
lated to earned premiums, are still run- 
ning in the neighborhood of 65% for the 
year ending June 30, 1952. 

Realistic View on Loss Ratios 

Far from taking a pessimistic view of 
the situation, Mr. Cahill was forced 
nevertheless to be realistic in his analy- 
sis of the automobile situation. He 
pointed out that on a present rate level 
basis, reflecting the full effect of the 
1951 and 1952 rate increases, the corre- 
sponding countrywide loss ratios are 
considerably lower. “However, unfortu- 
nately, they show no cessation of the 
steady upward trend since 1950,” he said. 

“This is discouraging, but it is further 
justification for the substantial trend 
and projection factors which were in- 
cluded in the National Bureau’s 1951 and 
1952 rate revision programs.” 

It was further noted by Mr. Cahill 
that the upward trend of average claim 
costs has not abated. He quoted some 
California B.I. and P.D. figures that 
indicated a sizable increase in average 
paid claim costs from 1949 to the first 
six months of 1952. As an example, B.I. 
costs (excluding medical. have jumped 
from $710 in 1949 to $964 for the first 
six months of 1952, and P.D. costs in 
1949 of $72 compare with $94 this year. 

Praise for Insurance Commissioners 

Giving credit where it is due the 
speaker said: “A heartening demonstra- 
tion of the effectiveness of state super- 
vision of rates was given this year in 
the prompt and courageous manner in 
which most Insurance Commissioners 
acted favorably upon the substantial 
automobile liability rate increases pro- 
Posed by the bureau following so soon 
after last year’s increases. 

“Insurance Commissioners, individually 
and collectively, were well aware of the 
need for higher rates and even in this 
election year acted favorably on sub- 
Stantial rate increases which included 
the effect of trend and projection fac- 
tors, a revision of the expense provi- 
sions, and a change in the margin for 


Sigg iee. profit and contingencies to 

5%. Automobile liability rate revisions 
have become effective or have been ap- 
proved to date in 41 states and terri- 
tories, and the 5% provision for under- 
writing profit and contingencies is in 
effect in 34 states and territories for 
one or more major kinds of insurance 
for which the bureau acts as a rating 
organization.” 

Tight Market Still Prevails 

Even with these sizable rate increases 
which have raised the automobile liabil- 
ity rate level countrywide approximately 
11% for BI. and 20% for P.D. this 
year, Mr. Cahill regretted to report that 
a tight market still prevails. In his 
opinion, no real solution to this mar- 
ket problem will be found “until the 
companies generally feel that there is 
an opportunity to earn an underwriting 
profit on this class of business or at 
worst, to have a fair chance of breaking 
even.” He further explained: 

“Companies will naturally not desire 
to expand their automobile writings, nor 
advocate that affiliated companies finance 
a growth in volume, until there is some 
indication that the venture will prove 
profitable. It also follows that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to raise 
new capital to finance the writing of 
automobile business so long as_ there 
is little prospect of earning a_ profit. 
After all, who wants to invest any new 
money in an enterprise that does not 
offer the attraction of earning a sub- 
stantial profit before taxes, because after 
Federal taxes alone less than one-half 
of the gross profit will be left for the 
stockholders.” 

New York’s Demerit Plan 

Mr. Cahill then gave the Californians 
a closeup view of the New York pre- 
ferred risk rating plan, better known as 
the demerit plan, which became effective 
November 1 for application to private 
passenger cars. Noting that it is viewed 
as being in the nature of an experiment, 
he said: “Our companies do not advo- 
cate such plans; we are apprehensive of 
the additional work and expense they 
will cause, and our companies have indi- 
cated that they will consider introducing 
such a plan where the state supervisory 
authorities urge it upon us and after 
the state’s producer organizations have 
had an opportunity to express their 
views 

Calls for Review of All Aspects 
of Problem 

Directing attention to another phase 
of the automobile problem, Mr. Cahill 
said that because of post-war conditions 
stock companies have not yet had to 
come face-to-face with the question of 
whether they are pricing themselves out 
of the market for the most desirable 
classes of business. Primary considera- 
tion has had to be given to trying to 
get adequate rates “so that companies 
would not be forced into insolvency by 
rapidly rising loss costs due to inflation. 
All types of companies have been in the 
same predicament to some extent in- 
cluding the direct writers who have had 
to raise their rates substantially. 

“Nevertheless, the time has come for 
our companies, and for producers’ asso- 
ciations as well, to review all aspects of 
the automobile insurance problem to de- 
termine what course of action is deemed 
advisable to maintain or to strengthen 
the competitive position of the stock 
companies and their agents. Our com- 
panies certainly do not want to end up 
with an even worse cross-section of the 
total business than that which they now 
have.” 

The speaker urged that “we must be 
concerned about what higher automobile 
liability rates mean in these days when 
there are strong financial responsibility 
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Crewe Again President 
Of Insurance Institute 

ANNUAL MEETING IN NEW YORK 

Richardson Wins Highest Award With 


Average of 97.5%; Hardy Prize 
Goes to Kiehne 


Rexford Crewe, production and agency 
manager in New York for the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co., was reelected 
president of the Insurance Institute of 
America at its annual meeting in New 


REXFORD CREWE 


York, November 13, Dean Harry J. 
Loman of the American Institute for 
Property & Liability Underwriters, was 
continued as executive vice president of 
the Insurance Institute, the position to 
which he was elected last September, 
when it was decided to coordinate the 
activities of the two educational groups. 

John A. Diemand, president of the In- 
surance Co. of North America Group was 
reelected vice president and Rose D. 
Tighe continues as acting secretary- 
treasurer. Following are the members 
of the board of governers, with terms 
expiring in 1955: 

W. L. Falk, assistant U. S. manager, 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group; Ed- 
ward A. Larner, U. S. manager and at- 
torney, Employers Liability Assurance 
Corp.; Olaf Nordeng, vice president, 
Automobile Insurance Co.; Junius L. 
Powell, vice president, U. S. Guarantee 
Co.; George W. Tisdale, secretary, Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Co.; Hubert 
W. Yount, vice president, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co. 


Richardson Wins Highest Award 


George F. Richardson, Jr., of C. V. 
Starr & Co., New York, won the highest 
award in the sg 4 division, with an 
average of 97.5%, which brought to him 
the Werbel re "for the highest average 
marks of the year, regardless of branch. 

The coveted Edward Rochie Hardy 
prize was won by James R. Kiehne, 
special agent, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co., Los Angeles, whose aver- 
age was 85.9%. 

Following are the other award win- 
ners: 

Principles Prize (average 96.5%) to 
William J. Dougherty, New York office, 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, Wis.; 
Casualty Prize (average 925%), to 
Charles L. Hobbs, Jr., American Insur- 
ance Co., Centralia, Ill.; Fire Prizes (tie) 
(average 91%), to Ronald N. Richards, 
Richards & Co., San Francisco, and 
Jerome Stubb, New Hampshire Fire In- 
surance ‘Co., Sacramento, Cal.; Inland 
Marine (average 96.5%), to Charles C. 
Schreiner, America Fore Group, Chicago; 
Marine (average 92%), to John B. Steb- 
bings, Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 
New York City; The Ben S. McKeel 
Prize (awarded to student in loss or 
claims adjustment field obtaining highest 
grades in Institute examinations regard- 





General Reinsurance Names 
Conway Claims Attorney 


Edward G. Lowry, Jr., chairman of 
General Reinsurance Corp., November 
20 announced the appointment of Edgar 
J. Conway as a claims attorney of the 
company. 

Mr. Conway has previously been su- 
perintendent of claims for the metro- 
politan area for the Home Indemnity 
Co. with which he has been associated 
since April, 1948. Prior to that he was 
a claims supervisor for the Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety Co. During the war he 
saw service in Europe in the Army’s 
Criminal Intelligence Division. ‘A gradu- 
ate of Fordham University Law School, 
Mr. Conway is a member of the New 
York State bar. 


Thomas C. Hayes Passes 

Thomas C. Hayes, president and sec- 
retary, Thomas Griffith & Co., Charlotte, 
N.C., died in that city last Saturday 
after an illness of many months. Thomas 
Griffith & Co. was established in 1872 
and is general agent of Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, Royal - Liverpool 
Insurance Group, New Amsterdam Cas 
ualty, Sun Underwriters, and is local 
agent for National Fire. Mr. Griffith 
died a few years ago at which time Mr. 
Hayes became president. His son, 
Thomas C. Hayes, Jr., and Guion Grif- 
fith, son of the founder, will continue 
to operate the agency. 

Sadler Hayes, Penn Mutual Life agent 
in New York City, is a nephew of 
Thomas C. Hayes, and a grand-nephew 
of Thomas Griffith. 


RECOMMENDS NEW STOCK ISSUE 


Continental Casualty Shareholders to 
Act on Proposal to Increase Capital to 


$10,000,000 and Authorize Dividend 


Directors of the Continental Casualty 
Co. have voted to call a special meeting 
of the shareholders for December 10, 
and to recommend to the shareholders 
that at their meeting they approve an 
increase in the capital of the company 
from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000 and au- 
thorize the declaration by the board of 
directors, in its discretion, of a stock 
dividend of 3314% 

The formal papers relating to the 
special shareholders’ meeting are in 
preparation and will be mailed in a few 
davs. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share and an extra dividend 
of 50 cents per share will be paid De- 
cember 1, to shareholders of record 
November 17. 


Valentine Howell Speaks 

Valentine Howell, executive vice pres- 
ident and actuary, Prudential Insurance 
Co., and a past president of the Society 
of Actuaries, was speaker at the dinner 
meeting of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, Thursday, November 20. The 
business meetings of the society began 
that afternoon and are continuing 
through Friday. 





less of branch), to Peter Sloman—aver- 
age 90.6%—Casualty III]—c/o Kenneth 
Elms & Co., Vancouver B. C. Mr. Slo- 
man also won this same award in 1950. 
Increase in Exam Registrations 

Acting Secretary Tighe reported that 
registrations for examinations in 1952 
totaled 3,938 compared with 3,672 last 
year, an increase of nearly 8%. As a 
result of the January and May examina- 
tions 113 students completed all courses 
in a single branch and upon graduation 
received the Institute’s final certificate. 
This is the largest graduating class since 
1940. 

In June, 1948, Miss Tighe said, the 
Institute conducted the first of a series 
of conferences for insurance company 
educational directors which has been re- 
peated each year. In June, 1952, there 
were 39 delegates in attendance at the 
two-day conference at Absecon, N. 
Sixty-five attended the annual luncheon. 
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Conklin, Breen and Sinott Discuss 
Contractual and Assumed Liability 


The closing session of the insurance 
conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association at Chicago, November 
14, was devoted to the subject: “Dangers 
to Business in Contractual and Assumed 
Liability, with Gene Mayfield, attorney, 
Pet Milk Cos., St. Louis, as presiding 
officer. The following speakers discussed 
the question from these viewpoints: 

Clarence B. Conklin, partner, Heineke 
& Conklin, Chicago, “Implic ations of 
Contractually Assumed Liability”; John 
M. Breen, third vice president, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, 
“Special Problems of Leases and Side- 
track Agreements”; Edmund T. Sinott, 
vice president, C. R. Black, Jr., Corp., 
New York, “Insurance Covering Con- 
tractually Assumed Liability.” 





Clarence B. Conklin 


Mr. Conklin said that the subject of 
the discussion should not be confined to 
the usually considered boundaries of hold 
harmless or indemnity agreements 
against negligence, but should also em- 
brace all contractually assumed liabilities 
or obligations respecting property, as 
such are equally serious and are as often 
encountered. 

“As a general statement,” he said, “it 
is perhaps safe to say that it is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule to find a 
w ritten contract which does not contain, 
in one form or another, some term or 
condition by which the ordinarily under- 
stood liz ibility or obligation of one or the 
other, is sought to be diminished or 
broadened. 

“In examining this variegated pattern 
of contractual conditions, it will be found 
that such are not confined to any one 
branch or line of business; that usuz illy, 
the language of such conditions is not 
uniform; that although some contain 
language which is clear and unambiguous, 
prominently displayed, others may be 
couched in seemingly innocuous words 
tucked neatly away in some manner as 
to appear entirely innocent but which, 
when carefully analyzed, might carry the 
kick of the proverbial mule.” 


Describes Diversified Use 


Mr. Conklin described the wide and 
diversified use of assumption of liability 





in different types of business, commerce 


and other conditions of life, and said: 

“Much can be, and has been said, for 
and against the continued use of certain 
of these contractually assumed liabilities. 
There are those who have firm convic- 
tions that it is morally wrong as against 
public policy, to condone an agreement 
whereby one party is compelled to as- 
sume responsibility for loss and damage 
solely and proximately 
negligence of another. There appears to 
be some ground swell of 
many leaders of industry and underwrit- 
ers, that there should be a restriction in 
the use of such conditions and a retreat 
to a line more in keeping with the 
premise that all parties should be re- 
sponsible for and assume the penalties 
for their own negligence and dereliction. 
We shall not here attempt to debate 
the propriety of this point. 

“On the other hand, it is obvious that 
in many of the situations and business 
relationships which have been mentioned 
so briefly in passing, it seems entirely 
appropriate and proper that one or the 
other of the parties should assume and 
be responsiblie for certain risks either 
to the other party or to third parties, 
and for which they would have had no 
obligation or from which they might 
have escaped liability, in the absence of 
such an agreement or condition. 


Much Lack of Uniformity 


“Whether or not you as representa- 
tives of industry would prefer not to be 
concerned with these problems, is beside 
the point. You have them and must meet 


caused by the 


thought by 


them. It is unfortunate that there is so 
much lack of uniformity in form and ar- 
rangement of language; but except with 
respect to a few forms, we see little 
chance of reaching universal wording 
because the field is too broad and too 
Vi ried. 

“In view of these factors and because 
the decisions of the courts of different 
states are somewhat at variance, there 
presently appears to be no escape from 
the premise that the only safe procedure 
is close scrutiny and analysis of each and 
every such agreement not only by in- 
surance management, but by competent 
counsel experienced in the field. 





| John M. Breen 





Mr. Breen said that the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League’s sidetrack agree- 
ment, the standard indemnity agreement 
used by railroads today, refers to two 
general types of losses resulting from 
use of a sidetrack laid down on a ship- 


per’s premises: Losses by fire caused by 
the road; losses to persons or property, 
including the persons or property of the 
parties to the agreement and their em- 
ployes. 

The validity of this part of the agree- 
ment has been upheld by the courts, he 
said, and because of the words “regard- 
less of railroad company negligence,” 
the courts permit the road to recover full 
indemnity from the shipper for fire 
damage to any property on the shipper’s 
premises, except that of the road’s. 
“Notice,” he said, “that the words used 
here are clear and unequivocal. This al- 
lows the road to recover from the inno- 
cent party, even though the railroad it- 
self caused the loss. In most states, but 
not all, it is not considered against 
public policy to allow a person to be 
indemnified against his own negligible 
acts: 

Under NITL, the speaker said, a 
shipper usually must get his fire insur- 
ance company to waive its subrogation 
rights so as to avoid breaching his policy, 
otherwise his fire insurer could recover 
back from him whatever amount it paid 
him on his loss and in this way nullify 
his fire insurance coverage. 

Mr. Breen said that a bigger problem 
is presented by the second part of the 
NITL agreement, “It does not impose 
an undue burden on the shipper when 
the injury to the other party is due to 
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agents represent Amico 


AMICO representatives—as well as their policyholders—benefit 
from the skill of AMICO’s nationwide network of trained safety 
engineers and boiler engineers. 

These two groups of specialists total more than 300 engi- 
neers who help policyholders prevent accidents to their workers 
and to the public and damage to their property. They also help 
agents in production. 

In support of this loss prevention work, AMICO prints and 
distributes numerous publications on industrial accident pre- 
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Consultation sheets, Safety Pays and Safety Saves. 


These publications and the two staffs of engineers represent 
AMICO service to policyholders and agents alike. 
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the shipper’s own negligence,” he said. 

“He would be liable for that anyway. 
Must Share in Joint Negligence 

“About the only new burden it puts 
on the shipper is to make him share 
the loss with the railroad when they are 
concurrently guilty of negligence. This 
includes cases of joint negligence. If it 
were not for this clause, he would not 
have to contribute to the payment of 
cases of joint negligence when the in- 
jured man makes claim against the rail- 
road only. This means you find yourself 
teamed up with the favorite target of 
generous juries.” 

Mr. Breen pointed out a number of 
pitfalls in indemnity agreements and 
hold harmless clauses and said: 

“The general rule is that the court 
will try to give effect to the clearly ex- 
pressed intention of the parties. So in 
the absence of any statute or rule of 
public policy, the tenant can be held 
liable even for the sole negligence of the 
landlord in many states, unless the land- 
lord was guilty of wanton negligence. 

Should Take Particular Care 

“Particular care should be taken to 
avoid agreements to provide repairs to 

building if you are the tenant, unless 
you are very specific as to the extent 
and kind of repairs called for. Otherwise 
if a loss occurs from work which might 
ordinarily have been done by the land- 
lord you will be held liable to assume 
the loss under your indemnity agree- 
ment. It may, for example, be so broad 
as to include repairs to the common- 
ways, which usually are the duty of 
the landlord. 

“Since the conflict among the decisions 
of the various states will go on for a 
long time to come, you should never 
enter into a hold harmless agreement 
until you have first consulted your at- 
torney to determine how the laws of 
your own state apply to the particular 
situation at hand. 

“Finally, after you determine what are 
the legal consequences of the agreement, 
you should next determine what insur- 
ance protection is available. And in this 
connection I suggest that if you avoid 
assuming full liability for the other 
parties’ sole negligence and if you are 
precise and exact in expressing your real 
intention in the indemnity contract so 
that there seem to be no ambiguities, 
vour insurance problems will be greatly 
lessened.” 





Edmund T. Sinott 





Mr. Sinott said it is imperative, if as- 
sumed liability is to be insured, that 
there be complete coordination and co- 
operation between the Insurance Depart- 
ment and the lega! or other departments 
of the corporation entering into con- 
tracts which contain assumed liability. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Murphy on Menace of 
Jury Accident Awards 


ADDRESSES LEGAL FOUNDATION 


Says Liability Companies Are Obliged to 
Honor Checks Often Written by 
Misguided and Prejudiced Juries 


A warning that today’s jury awards 
in accident cases, based on a broadened 
concept of liability, will lead to disin- 
tegration of the present judicial system 
and substitution of a Government fund 
for payment Sauacliices of fault, was 
given in no uncertain terms by Ray 
Murphy, general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Compa- 
nies, in an address before the South- 
western Legal Foundation, at Dallas, 
Texas, November 14. Mr. Murphy de- 
clared that the casualty insurance indus- 
try is caught between “the tendency to 
find negligence on the part of the de- 
fendant where actually none exists and 
the tendency toward awarding compen- 
sation for injuries of all types, whether 
physical or mental, proximate or re- 
mote,” and he pointed out that a point 
may be reached when the companies 
can no longer afford to pay the awards. 

In Unfortunate Situation 

“Liability insurance companies are in 
a unique and unfortunate situation,” the 
speaker said. “They are obliged to honor 
checks written by often misguided, un- 
informed and prejudiced juries. Exor- 
bitant amounts are awarded, in some 
cases for comparatively minor injuries 
or for pain of brief duration. Liability 
is based on grounds that are specious 
and far-fetched, often for injuries that 
exist largely in the imagination, or for 
psychic trauma due entirely to pre- 
existing neuroses or to abnormal sus- 
ceptibility. 

“There is little doubt that in a negli- 
gence case the single circumstance that 
has the most influence on the jury is 
whether the defendant is insured. This 
confuses the issue of liability with the 
question of financial responsibility of the 
defendant—a question which is not an 
issue. Instead of concentrating on the 
question, Was the defendant to blame? 
the issue seems to become, how much 
money has the defendant or how much 
insurance Was he carrying ? 

“When the jury knows or _ suspects 
that an action is being defended by an 
insurer an extraneous factor is brought 
into the picture, and this factor in turn 
brings into play a variety of prejudices. 
Frequently a vicious circle is brought 
into operation. A juror, resentful of a 
recent increase in his insurance pre- 
mium, decided that he will retaliate by 
‘socking the company’—by making the 
verdict especially generous. Although 
he does not think about it at the time, 
by so doing he lays the groundwork for 
a further increase in his own insurance 
premium.” 

Stressing the increase in the size of 
jury awards, Mr. Murphy cited the rec- 
ord in the New York Supreme Court. 
There, he stated, the average amount of 
jury verdicts for the plaintiff increased 
from $3,489 to $8,695 in the 10 years 
between 1941 and 1951, an increase of 
149%. During the same period, the cost 
of living index increased less than one- 
half as much, about 73%, he said. 

Someone Has to Pay 

“The trend towards larger and larger 
awards for consequences more and more 
remote, based on slight, doubtful or 
technically contrived liability may ap- 
pear to make the future very bright for 
the plaintiff’s lawyer,” the speaker as- 
serted. “But this is an illusion. The in- 
exorable fact is that someone has to 
pay, and a point may be reached when 
that someone can no longer afford to 
pay. Contrary to perhaps common be- 
lief insurance companies do not earn 
large profits, and lately they have been 
incurring very substantial losses. In 
1951 the underwriting losses of capital 
Stock insurance companies were in the 
neighborhood of $100,000,000 on automo- 
bile bodily injury and property damage 
claims. You may be surprised to learn 
that .7% represents the 1931-1950 aver- 


age underwriting profit, before Federal 
income taxes, on all lines written by 
member companies of the National Bu- 


.reau of Casualty Underwriters, a rate- 


making organization comprising most of 
the large stock casualty companies. If 
we take more recent years, we find the 
five-year average for 1946 to 1950 de- 
veloped an underwriting loss of 3.5% 

“In my opinion no one ev entually, will 
be able to pay such awards if the trends 
I have mentioned progress. If they do, 
I feel there can be only one result—the 
disintegration of our present system of 
jurisprudence and the substitution of a 
system for the payment from state funds 
or from a Federal fund for every injury, 
regardless of causation. Payments would 
be confined to medical and hospital ex- 
penses incurred, and reimbursement for 
death, dismemberment and lost earnings, 
with no compensation whatsoever for 
pain and suffering, and with ceilings and 
limitations on amounts paid, similar to 
those contained in the various work- 
men’s compensation laws. Since the cost 
of such a system could not be taxed 
against any special group, such as 
motorists, manufacturers, landlords or 
storekeepers, it would be supported 
from general revenue. This is in effect 
nothing less than the complete abroga- 
tion of liability for negligence resulting 


MORE AUTO RATE CHANGES 


Both Reductions and Increases in Penn- 
sylvania and Washington, Effective 

: November 17 

New automobile liability insurance 
rates for the states of Pennsylvania and 
Washington were announced November 
17 by the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters on behalf of its members 
and subscribers. Effective immediately, 
the new rates are part of the bureau’s 
countrywide revision program. 

In Pennsylvania the rate changes pro- 
duced reduced rates for many owners 
of private passenger and commercial cars 
as well as some inc reases. However, the 
revision is not uniform state-wide but 
varies by territory, depending upon the 
loss record of each territory. 

For private passenger cars the revision 
results in rate reductions ranging from 
$1 to $8, for bodily injury and property 
damage combined, in the Pittsburgh sub- 
urban territory, the cities of Carbondale, 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Scranton and York 





in personal injury. Under such a sys- 
tem insurance companies would no 
longer serve a purpose, and inevitably 
many lawyers would be compelled to 
seek other fields of endeavor.” 


and their vicinities; all of Adams, Bed- 
ford, Fulton, Franklin, Lancaster, Leb- 
anon and York Counties, and the ‘south- 
ern portion of Dauphin County. Else- 
where private passenger car rates were 
increased from $1 to $12. 

For classes 4CA and 5CA, which con- 
stitute the majority of commercial cars, 
rates for bodily injury and property 
damage combined were reduced for the 
urban Philadelphia territory, the Phila- 
delphia suburban territory, and the cities 
of Scranton and Carbondale and their 
vicinities. These reductions range from 
$7 to $18, In the cities of Wilkes-Barre 
and Pittston and their vicinities, the 
rate for class 5CA commercial cars re- 
mained unchanged. Otherwise, most 
commercial cars were affected by higher 
rates and the increases range from a 
minimum of $2 to a maximum of $24. 

For private passenger cars in the 
state of Washington the revision pro- 
duced rate increases ranging from a 
minimum of $7 to a maximum of $22 
for bodily injury and property damage 
combined. For most commercial cars af- 
fected by higher rates, the increases 
for B.I. and P.D. combined ranged from 
a minimum of $6 to a maximum of $15. 

However, the rate changes in this 
state were not uniform state-wide but 
varied by territory. 





“Prudential's LIFE DEPARTMENT Plan 
makes LIFE selling easier for me” 

















a Prudential Life Specialist. 


It’s as easy as that. 


Ordinary Agency or... 


Home Office: 
Newark, N. J. 


Canadian Head Office: 
Toronto, Ont. 











MAIL THIS COUPON —> 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


Morton Lachs (left) of Sternback & Lachs, Rockaway Park, New 
York, presents a Life plan to one of his clients with the help of 





“I’m a general insurance man. I used to sell very little life insurance. 
I get a chance to sell LIFE to a regular client, I first make an appointment. Then I phone my 
Prudential Agency. Their Life Specialist makes the sales call with me as my LIFE DEPART- 


MENT. I get all the commissions.” 
Let Prudential serve as your LIFE DEPARTMENT. We'll make it easy 
for you to sell Life along with your regular business. 


For details about Prudential’s LIFE DEPARTMENT plan, call your nearest Prudential 
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But now whenever 








NAME .... 
Southwestern Home Office: ADDRESS 
Houston, Tex. 
Western Home Office: | ‘c"*"""? tees 
Los Angeles, Calif. PHONE.... 





To: BROKERAGE SERVICE 
The Prudential, Newark, N. J. 
I want to know more about Prudential’s LIFE DE- 


PARTMENT plan and how it will make LIFE sales 


easier for me. 
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Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., died 
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Writes Housing Project Bond 
amount of 
$5,287,000 for the construction of a 450- 
unit moderate rental housing project in 
has been executed 
Accident & Indemnity 
covers performance of 


A contract bond in the 


New Britain, Conn., 
by the Hartford 
Co. This bond 
the contract by Frouge Construction Co. 


of Bridgeport, which is building the de- 


velopment for the New Britain Housing 
operations at 


Authority. Construction 
the 60-acre project site began November 


3 and are scheduled for completion in 


1954. 





















































































FIDELITY 






One of a series appearing in 


consumer and business magazines— 
designed to help our agents 


secure new business. 


Shortages caused by employee dishonesty 
continue to rise—in both size and number—at an alarming rate! 
Should one be discovered in your business in 1953, you will want 


reimbursement—fast! 


* SURETY 





operations 
can give you real help in fitting a bond to the 


Make sure that your 1953 budget includes 
the modest amount needed to bond your em- 
ployees. Make sure, too, that the amount of 
your bond corresponds to the size of your 


Your American Surety Agent 


needs of your business. Call him now!* 


* If you don’t know his name, just write our Agency 
& Production Department, We'll furnish it promptly. 


For the best in protection— 
call your American Surety Agent! 


CASUALTY 


AMERICAN SURETY 


wureeeeecmess COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


INLAND MARINE 


+ ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 









AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 








Cahill Realistic 


(Continued from Page 39) 


laws in effect in almost all states, and 
when there is an insistent demand in 
many areas for compulsory liability in- 
surance and for monopolistic or com- 
petitive state funds.” 
Phenomenal Growth of Specialty Cos. 
Pointing to the phenomenal growth 
of automobile specialty companies, Mr. 
Cahill said that stock carriers and their 
agents should be concerned about such 
growth. Even though these companies 
by their nature are very selective in 
their underwriting and do not hesitate 
to reject a considerable proportion of 
the available business in order to obtain 
cream-of-the-crop business, the per- 
centage increase in their volume since 
1941 has been amazing. As an example, 
the Allstate Insurance Co. reported 
written premiums for automobile liabil- 
ity in 1951 of $58,069,000. This repre- 
sented an increase of 1032% since 1941 
and 394% increase since 1946. In con- 
trast, the four largest National Bureau 
companies reported 1951 volume on the 
same basis of $248,349,000, an increase 


of 294% since 1941 and 152% increase 
since 1946, 
The speaker frankly declared that 


stock companies could never be as selec- 
tive as the specialty companies in their 
underwriting and it would not be for 
the good of the insurance buying public 
if they were to try to do so. 

He then observed that beyond 
difference in loss experience, 
also a big difference in the expense 
ratios of specialty companies and_ of 
stock companies that do business through 
the American Agency System.” In the 
automobile liability rate structure “there 
is a provision of 7% for company admin- 
istration, inspection and bureau ex- 
penses, and a provision of 25% for total 
production cost allowance, in addition 
to the remaining provisions which cover 
loss and loss adjustment, taxes, and un- 
derwriting profit and contingencies. The 
7% provision for company administra- 
tion, inspection and bureau expenses 
became effective this year and_repre- 
sents a reduction from the provision of 


the 
“there is 


8% previously in effect.... The 25% 
production cost provision has been in 
effect for many years prior to the en- 


actment of financial responsibility laws 
This brought Mr. Cahill to considera- 
tion of the competitive aspects of the 
automobile insurance situation which 
have concerned an ever growing number 
of producers. They are fearful, he said, 


that the substantial rate increases will 
cause more and more of their better 
rake to go elsewhere for their insur- 


ance coverage. In this connection Mr. 
Cahill compared present day manual 
rates for automobile insurance and the 
provision in dollars for 25% production 
cost with the corresponding values be- 
fore gasoline rationing went into effect 
during the war. The comparative figures 
shown below were given for San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, California territory 8 
which includes many rural areas in the 
state, and for contrast, New York City. 
four-door 





BROOKLYN BROKERS IN STAND 


Adopt Resolution Calling for Commis- 
sions to Agents and Brokers on As- 
signed Risk Plan Auto Business 

The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation has adopted the following reso- 
lution with respect to commissions on 
automobile business written under the 
Assigned Risk Plan: 

“It is hereby resolved that, on any 
policy placed by a duly licensed broker 
through the Assigned Risk Plan, such 
broker shall be entitled to the same reg- 
ular commission that would have been 
paid to him if said policy had not been 
placed through the Assigned Risk Plan. 

“In the event the line is placed with 
a direct writing company, the broker 
shall be entitled to a commission to be 
determined by the Assigned Risk Plan. 

“It is further resolved that all risks 
placed through the Assigned Risk Plan 
shall be bound as of the date of the 
receipt of the application for insurance 
by the Assigned Risk Plan.” 

JOINS PIONEER NAT’L CASUALTY 

Robert D. Miller of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has joined the Pioneer National 
Casualty of Des Moines in a supervisory 
capacity. Experienced in claims adjust- 
ment and production work, Mr. Miller 
was formerly _with the Mutual Fire & 
Automobile of Cedar Rapids. 





of commission levels or the agency sys- 
tem. I am merely trying to focus your 
thinking on a subject which cannot be 
ignored it you and your companies are 


to remain competitively strong.” 


California Workmen’s Compensation 
: _ Program 
Before closing the speaker applauded 


the decision made by Insurance Com- 
missioner Maloney last spring to adopt 
a workmen’s compensation rating pro- 
gram for the state consisting of expense 
provisions by size of risks, premium dis- 
counts and option: il retrospective rating 
procedures on an interstate basis for the 
larger risks. Failure to have achieved 
approval of even one of these important 


items, he said, would inevitably lead to 
further deterioration of the compensa- 
tion market which was already bad for 
small risks. 

The speaker regretted that the par- 
ticipating companies in California have 
chosen to litigate the issue, and said: 
“This has introduced further delay in 
making the benefits of this program 


available to eligible California insureds, 


all because the local companies that 
have a virtual monopoly of the larger 
risks have decided that their ‘vested 


should entitle them to no 
It is inconceivable that the Cali- 
courts will not, in due course, 
ratify Commissioner Maloney’s decision 
approving premium discounts and op- 
tional retrospective rating procedures on 
an interstate basis. 

“In the meantime, the non-participat- 
ing stock companies remain frozen out 
of the market on the larger risks. : 
However, these companies can, at long 
last, see a ray of hope ahead because of 
the modern rating procedures approved 
by your Commissioner which, though de- 


interest’ 
change. 
fornia 


Rates are shown on a new 
Chevrolet sedan. layed in introduction by the current 
In presenting this comparison Mr. litigation, should nevertheless become 
Cahill remarked: “I am sure that you available in due course through a favor- 
know this is not intended as a criticism able court decision. 
25/50 B.I., $5,000 P.D., 
$2,000 Medical Payments, 
Basic Limits $50 Deductible Collision 
B.I. and P.D. and Comprehensive 
Class 1 Class A-1 Class 1 Class A-1 
Territory Present July 1, 1942 Present July 1, 1942 
MANUAL RATES 
San Francisco ......... $ 75 $36.75 $176.20 $ 97.74 
diss ENEE: 6553 s44533 56 30.00 140.52 86.87 
California—Remainder 
of State Territory.... 46 22.50 132.72 72.96 
New York CRY «2.55.2. 126 62.05 297.12 157.06 
Total Production Cost Allowance at 25% of Above Rates 
San Francisco ......... $ 18.75 $ 9.19 $ 44.05 $ 24.44 
Ros CAMBS. 2... 602.055: 14.00 7.50 35.13 21.72 : 
California—Remainder 
of State Territory.... 11.50 5.63 33.18 18.24 
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Southall Sees Too Many 
Auto Assigned Risks 


DEPLORES SHORTSIGHTEDNESS 





Kentucky Commissioner Tells Inde- 
pendent Insurers This Is Not Good 
Business Statesmanship 





Spalding Southall, Kentucky Insurance 
Commissioner, in addressing the annual 
meeting November 20 of the National 
Association of Independent Insurers in 
Chicago, interpreted * ‘Insurance in Tran- 
sition—1952” as the opportunity for 
statesmanship in meeting the challenges, 
both from within and without the insur- 
ance industry. “Wherever statesmanship 
exists,” said Mr. Southall, “it is marked 
by the long-range wisdom of men pos- 
sessed of the capacity in experience and 
intelligence to enable them accurately 
to relate small, diverse problems to 
massive objectives.” 

The Kentucky Commissioner declared 
that there is demand for exercise of the 
highest qualities of statesmanship by 
the leaders of American insurance. He 
noted: “For generations past the com- 
petitive challenges in our business were 
strictly intramural. . Though the bat- 
tlefields of the past. were strewn with 
the individual fallen, never did there 
exist a threat to any major part of the 
business as a whole. Now, however, the 
free enterprise institution of insurance 
is in imminent danger as it is in com- 
petition with forces outside of itself. 
Principally it competes with the grow- 
ing anxiety of government over the 
private problems and misfortunes of 
each individual citizen. The outcome of 
this competition will be largely deter- 
mined by public opinion.” 

Critical of Assigned Risk Pian 

Warning that insurance now and in 
the years to come must be constantly 
alert in removing unnecessary causes of 
public misunderstanding, and in bring- 
ing to public knowledge the overwhelm- 
ing advantages of insurance as a free 
institution, Mr. Southall said: 

“A convenient starting point for re- 
moval of this misunderstanding is with 
the assigned risk plan. ... Many peo- 
ple are being required to secure their 
automobile insurance through this plan 
even though they do not merit the as- 
signed risk classification. As to drivers 
with convictions or bad records for ac- 
cident frequency, their complaints can 
be offset by the facts. But there is a 
growing tendency to make assigned 
risks of increasing numbers of people 
who do not fall into either the convic- 
tion or accident record category. Driv- 
ers with but one accident on a long 
driving record are now in too many 
cases converted into assigned risks. 
Members of racial groups, members of 
foreign-born minorities, and men of the 
armed services, despite unblemished rec- 
ords as citizens or drivers, are being 
found in greater numbers in the as- 
signed risk files.” 

Mr. Southall declared that in sub- 
stance each of these persons before 
becoming an assigned risk subject, has 
been told: “The insurance business does 
not want you.” Such abuse of the plan, 
in his opinion, is a source of danger to 
the insurance business. “This is because 
the people who are being told they are 
not wanted by the private insurance 
companies are citizens. Their views are 
a part of the make-up of public opinion. 
Their word of personal experience can 
offset much expensive advertising.” 

Cos. Must Take Long Range View 

Mr. Southall realized the need today 
for good underwriting, but he felt that 
good underwriting, under conditions 
faced by insurance people now and in 
the years ahead, must also be discreet. 
He questioned the wisdom of unloading 
automobile business wholesale—dumping 
it back onto a market already over- 
taxed—and without too much discretion. 

He said that at short range a policy 
of careful selection of risks “looks like 
good business” but he doubted if it is 
good business statesmanship. Companies 
Pursuing a selective policy ‘ ‘are shirking 
their responsibilities to the insurance 





business and to the public. Risks shunned 
by them increase the burden on the 
remaining insurance market and help 
swell the overflow that finds its way 
into assigned risk handling. . . . People 
must have insurance coverages, and if 
they cannot get them through the pri- 
vate carriers without too much effort or 
inconvenience, other means of insuring 
will be provided. 

The Commissioner declared in this 
connection: “To an important extent 
insurance as a private business is oper- 
ating on a franchise from the public; 
it will be required to provide the serv- 
ice if it expects to continue to enjoy 
the franchise.” 


Surety Assn.’s New Booklet 
For Accountants, Auditors 


A booklet entitled “Fidelity Bonds— 
An Informative Review for Accountants 
and Auditors,” has been published by 
the Surety Association of America, 
representing an up-to-date revision of 
an earlier publication. It is designed to 
give the accountant or auditor the es- 
sential background he should possess 
with regard to fidelity bonds. 

Foreword of the booklet emphasizes 
the relationship existing between the 
accountant and his client. It is pointed 
out: 


“Not the least important factor enabl- 
ing him to make worthwhile recomenda- 
tions is his understanding of the role 
fidelity bonds play in protecting the 
client against losses caused by employe 
dishonesty, and the relationship that 
should exist between fidelity bond cov- 
erage and the extent of detailed tests 
by the independent public accountant of 
the client’s records.” 

The booklet goes into detail concern- 
ing the various forms of fidelity bonds 
available for commercial enterprises. In- 
terested persons may obtain copies with- 
out charge from the educational depart- 
ment of the Surety Association. 
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Over the years, the pharmacist accumulates a vast 
knowledge of the customers and doctors he serves so 


that his skill becomes a keystone for the health 


and growth of his community. 


Excess has, for years, served in the growth of 
reinsurance and, through experience, arranged contracts 


which adequately provide necessary protection. 
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Pres. Galloway Makes Appointments 


International Association to Conduct Vigorous Membership 
Drive in 1953; to Expand DISC Program; Ray to 
Produce A. & H. Play for 1953 Convention 


John G, 


Ala., president of the International As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, announced this week the ap- 
pointment of three executive board 
members and five assistant zone chair- 
men as follows: 

New board members—Harry K. Reid, 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., at Birming- 
ham: C. D. Brovan,*Mutual of Omaha, 
at San Francisco, and Reginald W. Sny- 
der, American Hospital & Life, at St. 
Louis. 

Assistant zone chairmen—Len Wei- 
sensel, Time Insurance Co. at La 
Crosse, Wis.; Sig Bjorson, State Auto- 
mobile Insurance Assn., at Moorhead, 
Minn.; Theodore Rea, North Americ: in 
Life & Casualty, at Toronto, Ont.; Louis 
c Halley, Security Life & Accident, 
at Denver, and William E. Reinsh, 
Massachusetts Bonding, at Omaha. 


Harlan to Conduct Drive for Members 


Future plans for the association, 
President Galloway said, include a vig 
orous membership drive—goal of which 
will be 6,000 members—under leadership 
f nation = membership chairman, O. D. 
H: irlan, San Antonio; expansion of the 
DISC prog ram; the public ation of an 

“Administration Guide” for DISC under 
the direction of Mr. Halley who is 
in charge of the sales courses, now being 
presented in 18 colleges and universities 
throughout the country, and the area 
tion of a stage play dramatizing the 
& H. industry and the usefulness of in- 
come voi 

The latter will be handled by Charles 
E. Ray, Hoosier Casualty, chairman of 
the association’s public education com- 
mittee. Present plans, Mr. Galloway 
said, call for premiere of this play at 
the International Association’s annual 
convention next June at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

As to the DISC expansion, Mr. Gallo- 
way emphasized the need to train more 
instructors in various parts of the coun- 
try, particularly in the West Coast area. 
In this activity Bert Hedges, Business 
Men’s Assurance manager at Wichita, 
is working closely with Mr. Halley. 
Mr. Hedges is the DISC committee 
chairman. They both anticipate a large 
increase in the universities that will give 
the course next year as a result of co- 
operation of the International Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


Leading Producer’s Round Table 


The Leading Producer’s Round Table, 
a major adjunct of the International 
Association, will also receive more 
recognition in the coming year. Mr. 
Galloway promises that its scope and 
usefulness will be more thoroughly pub- 
licized in an effort to give proper recog- 
nition to the good producing agent who 
is a credit to his profession. 

It was also indicated that the associa- 
tion’s circulating library of recorded 
sales talks will be placed at the disposal 
of the membership. Furthermore, a sus- 
tained drive will be launched to place 
the International’s sales portfolio, “Suc- 
cessful Ideas for Accident & Health 
Sales,” in the hands of every agent who 


sells A. & H. insurance. This book, 
published last year, contains 100 field 
tested, money making ideas submitted 
by top-notch A. & H. producers. 

In addition every effort will be made 
to install the “Choose the Plan Direc- 


Galloway, general agent, 
Provident Life & Accident, Birmingham, 
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has prepared a “Manual of Suggestions 
for Local Officers and Committees,” de- 
signed to make clear to the local officer 
what his job involves. Also included are 
ideas to make monthly meetings more 
interesting. 

President Galloway also announces the 
following completed committee roster: 

Associate Company Membership—Carl 
A. Ernst, North American Life & Casu- 
altv, St. Paul, Minn., chairman. 

General Membership—O. D. Harlan, 
San Antonio, chairman; J. William 
Feder, Dallas, vice chi tirman; Larry 
Woodham, Great American Reserve, 
Dallas; Nick Sichenze, United States 
Life, Brooklyn; Charlie Cooper, B.M.A., 
Springfield, Il.; and Frank Gabor, Edu- 
cators Mutual, Miami. 

Conservation—E. L. Mack, Provident 
Life & Accident, Wichita, chairman; 
tory” in all states, and to distribute it Cliff McDonald, Dallas, vice chairman, 
to local hospitals and doctors’ offices. and William Case, Inter-Ocean, Cincin- 

Finally, Leonard McKinnon, Flint, nati. 

Mich., association program chairman, DISC—Bert Hedges, B.M.A., Wichita, 
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PLENTY OF SERVICE! full facilities and 
faction, turn to Mutual of Omaha Group. eed of Mutual of Omaha's Group Field 
Th th : ices are yours. Field representatives pro- 

ee dal % riage tie inet provide vide specialized underwriting. They will help 
maximum coverage at low net cost. you sell and will do the servicing. Field 


Offices provide really fast, efficient, PER- 
MODERN! Mutual of Omaha's Group cov- SONAL claim service. 
erages are written for TODAY'S higher costs 
of sickness, accident and hospitalization. You tng © ode an. aa saelatand health 
by-pass client dissatisfaction when you pro- nr isnt fn <a Ibe dia eo Uncle oe wi 


3 and accident experience. Mutual of Omaha 
vide these group coverages that MEET THE is the world’s largest exclusive health and 
EMPLOYEE'S NEED. 
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For extra helpings of profits and client satis- 


accident company. Besides its group policy- 
owners, it has more than TWO MILLION 
individual policyowners. It has paid more 
$450,000,000 in benefits. 


PROFITABLE! Mutual of Omaha protects 
your commissions by single case ‘Agent of 
Record" contracts. The ENTIRE commission 
is paid to you. Continuous renewals .. . all 
field representatives are salaried. 


MODERN GROUP COVERAGE 


HEALTH & ACCIDENT . . . HOSPITALIZATION . . . yoga eos ee RISKS 


FOCUSED! Mutual of Omaha specializes in 
health and accident, hospital, surgical, and 
associated risks. As a result of its extensive 
knowledge and long experience in this field, 
it has the plans and the service you and your 
clients want. 


we see 
HEALTH & ACCIDENT HEALTH AND 


ASSOCIATION ACCIDENT COMPANY 


WRITE, PHONE, or WIRE for full information on Group Coverage 
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Address: GROUP DIVISION, MUTUAL of OMAHA, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








ACCIDENT ano HEALTH insurance 


Group and D.B.L. @ 
Association @ 

Individual and Family ¢ 
Disability Income ¢ 
Hospitalization © 
Surgical—Medical ¢ 





chairman; Louis C. Halley, Security Life 
“4 Accident, Denver, director; Charles 
Ray, Hoosier Casualty, Indiz unapolis ; 

Carl Lane, General American, St. Louis: 
Roy A. MacDonald, Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, Chicago; Jay 
DeYoung of DeYoung- Kummerow Asso- 
ciates, Chicago. 

Public Education—Charles E. Ray, In- 
dianapolis, chairman; Mel Toussaint, 
Occidental Life of California, Fargo, N. 
D., and Harold Connor, North American 
Accident, Oklahoma City. 

Circulating Library—Ray Ross, Equi- 
table Life & Casualty, Salt Lake City, 
chairman; R. C. Averett, Jr., National 
Bankers Life, Denver. 

Steering Committee—Carl Lane, St. 
Louis, chairman; Jay DeYoung, Chi- 
cago; Thorn W. Mock, president, Na- 
tional Accident & Health, Philadelphia, 
rs Charles Stumpf, Illinois Mutual 

Casualty, Madison, Wis. 

Convention Committee— Albert H. 
Wohlers, Youngberg- oe Agency, 
Chicago, chairman; Irving Wessman, 
secretary, Loyalty roles, Giicaee. vice 
chairman. 

Constitution Committee—Harry True- 
blood, Northwest Accident & Health, 
Portland, chairman; Emil Lambertson 
of Lambertson Agency, Lansing, Mich. 

Law & Legislation—E. O’Connor, 
managing director, Insurance Economics 
Society, Chicago, chairman. 

Hospital Admissions Committee — 
James R. William, Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, Chicago, chair- 
man. 

Disability Insurance Coordinating 
Committee—Carl A. Ernst, chairman; 
Leonard McKinnon of McKinnon & 
Mooney, Flint; Jay DeYoung, Chicago; 
Richard’ Caldwell, United States Life, 
Newark; William G. Coursey, Interna- 
tional Association’s managing director, 
Chicago; John Campbell, Provident Life 
& Accident, Chicago, and John G. Gallo- 
Way, ex-officio. 

“Choose the Plan Directory”—Earle 
Bennett, Provident Life & Accident, 
Tampa, chairman; T. Kenneth Merser- 
eau, Monarch Life, Baltimore; A. J. 
Johnson, Business Men’s Assurance Co., 
Little Rock; Arne Bruheim, North 
American Life & Casualty, Minneapolis, 
and W. D. Bacon, San Antonio, Texas. 

Group C ommittee—I. A. | Maher, 
Washington National, Evanston, _ Ill, 
chairman; C. T. Gilbert, Protective Life, 
Birmingham. 

Association Program—Leonard Mc- 
Kinnon, chairman, Carl Lane, and Ed- 
ward Howe, Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident, Omaha. 

Memorials Committee—C. H. Tull, 
Provident Life & Accident, Seattle, 
chairman. ; 

State Association Formation—Ernie 
(Ozra) Cox, Inter-Ocean, Baton Rouge, 
a. 


Sustaining Membership—Tom Calla- 





han, Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee, 
chairman 
Speakers Bureau—Harvey Quigley, 


Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, St. 
Joseph, Mo., Chairman; Don Compton, 
Washington National, Wichita, Kans., 
vice chairman. 
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L. K. Farrell Honored by 
New York A. & H. Club 


RETIRING AFTER 48 YEARS 








Third V.P. of Metropolitan Life Receives 
Encomiums at N. Y. Dinner; Nine 
Officers of His Company Attend 





The spotlight was on Lawrence K. Far- 
rell, third vice president of Metropolitan 
Life, last evening (November 20) at the 
testimonial dinner in his honor at Hotel 
McAlpin, New York, given by the Acci- 
dent & Health Club of New York. After 
48 years of continuous service in the 


LAWRENCE K. FARRELL 


accident and health business Mr. Farrell 
is retiring the end of this year. 

William L. Kick, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity, was presiding officer at this af- 
fair in his capacity as president of the 
club. The attendance was close to the 
20) mark including at least 100 people 
from the Metropolitan Life who have 
been associated with Mr, Farrell. Among 
them were the following officials of the 
company at the head table: 

Frederic W. Ecker, executive vice 
president; Alexander C. Campbell, vice 
president; Francis M. Smith, vice presi- 
dent; Reinhard H. Hohaus and Malvin 
E. Davis, both vice presidents and actu- 
aries; Joseph H. Collins, general coun- 
sel; Reginald R. Lawrence, second vice 
president; Joseph J. Clair, controller; 
and Dr. Ear] C. Bonnett, medical direc- 
tor. 

Also at the head table were Frederick 
E. Boes, Metropolitan Life, president- 
elect of the Accident & Health Club; 
Arnold W. Danckwerth, Mutual of 
Omaha, first vice president-elect; Ed- 
ward A. Hauschild, Security Mutual Life, 
who jis chairman of the Bureau of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters. 

Farrell Receives Expressions of Esteem 

“Larry” Farrell will long remember 
the events of the evening and the many 
encomiums extended to him. With Mr. 
Kick doing the honors, he was presented 
with a looseleaf book of testimonial let- 
ters from dozens of his friends in the 
company ranks around the country and 
from the A. & H. associations. He also 
received the club’s certificate bestowed 
upon its past presidents and its praise 
for his leadership; also a gift certificate 
at Abercrombie & Fitch and a scroll 
signed by all those who attended the 
dinner. 

Appreciative in his response, Mr. Far- 
rell expressed with great feeling his 
pleasure at having been associated with 
the A. & H. industry for nearly a half 
century. 

Co-chairmen in charge of the dinner 
were Harold M. George, United States 
F. & G, and Julius L. Ullman, W. L. 
Perrin & Son, Inc., both past presidents 
of the club. They and all other active 
past presidents were seated on the sec- 
ond dais. 

A native of Brooklyn and educated in 





the public schools there, Mr. Farrell also 
attended the School of Commerce, New 
York University. He began work in 1904 
as an employe of the Metropolitan Casu- 
alty and remained with that company in 
its A. & H. division until 1911 when he 
joined the Royal Indemnity. He was 
promoted in 1913 to post of A. & H. 
underwriter. World War I interrupted 
his career and, upon returning from mili- 
tary service in 1919, he rejoined the 
Royal Indemnity as assistant superin- 
tendent of its A. & H. division. 

In 1921 Mr. Farrell came to the Met- 
ropolitan Life as chief underwriter in 
its then newly organized personal acci- 


dent and health division. In this capacity 
he was the right hand man to Stewart 
M. LaMont, then head of the division 
and for years vice president of the 
company. Mr. LaMont, now retired and 
living in Berkeley, Calif., is an honorary 
member of the New York club. 

Mr. Farrell served as president of the 
club in 1932 and his administration 
proved to be a most successful one. 

In October, 1937, he was promoted to 
assistant secretary of the Metropolitan 
Life, his duties being concerned with 
administration of the A. & H. division. 
He was further advanced in 1944 to 

(Continued on Page 45) 














To the layman, 





INVISIBLE ARMOR © 









These TWO WORDS 


also mean 


INSURANCE °52 STYLE 


insurance is an intangible, 
not easily understood. 
National Surety agents have another name for it. 
They call it invisible armor, 
that constant protection 


which stands between their clients and loss. 


NATIONAL SURETY 
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4 Albany Street, New York 














A. & H. Bureau Prints 
Book on Risk Selection 


COMPENDIUM IN 22 SECTIONS 

Ray L. Hills Heads Compilation Com- 

mittee; Expresses Views of 61 Men, Ex- 
perienced in A. & H. Underwriting 

J. F. Follmann, Jr., general manager 
of the Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters, announces the release by 
the bureau to its member companies of 
a Compendium on Accident & Health 
Insurance Risk Selection. 

The compendium is a 256-page volume 
dealing with the various elements which 
enter into the selection of accident and 
health risks. The material contained in 
the compendium is a residue of papers 
presented in recent years at forums and 
seminars conducted by the bureau. It is 
felt that this collection of valuable opin 
ion will be of considerable worth to acci- 
dent and health underwriters, and par- 
ticularly with respect to those compa- 
nies Or persons more recently interested 
in accident and health insurance 

The compendium is in 22 sections. Oj 
these, the first 13 have to do with gen- 
eral risk selection considerations and in- 
clude sections on medical factors and 
physical history, occupational factors, 
amounts of coverage factor, age and sex 
factors, habit and sports factors, avia- 
tion and war factors, substandard and 
impaired risk underwriting, and the un- 
derwriting of renewals and reinspection 
of risks. 

Deal With Risk Selection 

The remaining nine sections have to 
do with special risk selection considera- 
tions in specified fields of accident and 
health insurance. These include sections 
on non-cancellable, hospital expense, 
major medical, expense group, statutory 
disability, polio, students, sports and 
franchise. 

The opinions of 61 men, all of whom 
are experienced accident and health un- 
derwriters, comprise the compendium 
The opinions expressed are personal 
opinions, and there is no intention that 
they should dictate action on the part 
of other underwriters. It is assumed 
there will be differing opinions. 

The compendium on risk selection was 
two years in the making under the guid- 
ance of the compilation of bureau data 
subcommittee. Chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, which has now discharged its 
responsibility, was Ray L. Hills of the 
Great American Indemnity Co. In ap- 
proaching the task of developing the 
compendium, the subcommittee was con- 
scious of the extreme value of sound un- 
derwriting in accident and health insur- 
ance and of the costliness which can re- 
sult to a company when underwriting 
thought becomes less than sound. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Follmann stated that distribution had to 
be restricted to member companies of 
the bureau. This, he explained, was 
made necessary by the size of the com- 
pilation and the extreme difficulty in es- 
timating the supply necessary to fill the 
demand for the book, even among mem- 
ber companies. 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE DEAL 


Approximately 2/3 of Stock Purchased 
by Mutual Benefit H. & A.; Long 
Range Expansion Ahead 

Purchase of approximately two-thirds 
of the stock of United Benefit Life of 
Omaha as a legal investment by Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Association, 
according to the terms of the decree 
handed down by District Court Judge 
Jackson B. Chase in Omaha, has been 
completed. 

V. J. Skutt, president of Mutual of 
Omaha, advises that the purchase of 
part of United’s stock is a part of the 
long range expansion program of the 
two companies. 

‘It is anticipated the program will 
enable both of these Omaha institutions 
to continue their rapid growth and sound 
progress,” Mr. Skutt said. 
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SOCIETY ANNOUNCES COURSES 


N. Y. Insurance Society to Conduct 
Classes in Casualty Manuals and Ori- 
entation, Starting in December 


Classes in casualty manuals and orien- 


tation are again being offered by the 
Insurance Society of New York. 
Classes are slated to commence on 


December 2 from 1 p.m. to 2 p.m. and 
will meet Tuesdays and Thursdays there- 
after. A new program has been designed 
to include burglary and plate glass along 
with the previously taught automobile, 
workmen’s compensation, and public lia- 
bility manuals. 

Donald T. Dodd will again conduct the 
course. He is a graduate of Syracuse 
University having majored in insurance 
and is now working as a senior under- 
writer for the Zurich Insurance Co. 

The orientation course, which has been 
established by the Insurance Society to 
give training to individuals new in the 
insurance business, is starting December 
1 from 1 p.m. to 2 p.m. and will meet 
thereafter on Mondays and Wednesdays 
for 10 weeks. 

Charles W. Packner, accounts execu- 
tive and legal advisor for Frenkel & Co. 
will again conduct this course. Mr. 
Packner is a CPCU and a graduate of 
the Harvard Law School. 


Registrations are now being accepted 
at the office of the Insurance bpeety of 
New York, Inc., 16 Liberty Street. 





Thompson to Retire From 
Ocean After 46 Years 


Thomas Thompson, manager of the 
compensation and liability department of 
the Ocean Accident & Guarantee and 
Columbia Casualty, will retire on pen- 
sion, effective December 31, after nearly 
46 years of service with these companies. 

Mr. Thompson was first employed in 
the Ocean Accident’s offices in Glasgow, 


Scotland, being transferred to the 
United States branch in 1914 when 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
this country was in its infancy. Mr. 


Thompson has been an authority on 
compensation and liability lines, having 
been a member of many committees 
over the years which devoted their at- 
tention to the improvement of these 
classes of business. 

His immediate plans are not definite 
but he plans to take an extended holi- 
day abroad before settling down into a 
permanent place of retirement. 

William J. Allen has been chosen to 
succeed Mr. Thompson as manager of 
the compensation and liability depart- 
ment for these two companies. He has 
had long experience in workmen’s com- 
pensation and other liability classes. He 


has been associated with the Ocean- 
Columbia companies for the past 28 
years. 


PROPOSES NEW AUTO MARKET 
California Company Plans to Provide for 
People Having Difficulty in Obtain- 
ing Automobile Insurance 

Automotive Insurance Co., San Fran- 
been granted a permit by 
the California Department of Insurance 
to sell 1,000 shares of its $100 par value 


cisco, has 


stock ata price of $200 per shz ire, to net 
the company $200,000. 
The stock is to be sold to the Trans- 


america Corporation, which corporation, 
when the company receives its certificate 
of authority, will contribute not in eXCess 
of $500,000 to surplus. The company’s 
proposed plan of operations is to find a 


market for those who have difficulty in 
placing their automobile insurance. 


[. K. Farrell Honored 
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assistant vice president and then to 
third vice president in 1945 following the 
retirement of Mr. LaMont. 

An ardent fisherman, Mr. Farrell finds 
his relaxation in the pursuit of this 
hobby. He is a member of the Metro- 
politan Post, American Legion, a mem- 
ber and past president of the Accident 


& Health Club of New York. 


(Continued from 


PROMOTES 3 IN N. Y. OFFICE 


Dillon Is Office Manager, Ozanick Com- 
pensation Associate Manager; Beards- 
ley Fidelity and Surety Manager 

The following appointments to the 
staff of the New York department of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 
are announced by Vice President George 
T. Merrick: 

Effective immediately—James J. Dillon 
has been appointed office manager suc- 
ceeding Henry S. Lackner, deceased. 
Mr. Dillon has been associated with the 
New York office of the company since 
June, 1925, having served in the account- 
ing division until he entered the United 
States Navy in January, 1944. Following 
his discharge from the Navy in January, 
1946, he was appointed assistant to the 
office manager. 

Effective December 1, 1952—Edward 
M. Ozanick has been appointed 
ate manager of the workmen’s compen- 
sation and liability department. Follow- 
ing his graduation from the University 
of Michigan, Mr. Ozanick became asso- 
ciated with the Michigan Rating Bu- 
reau, where he remained until he joined 
the western department of the Hartford 
A. & I. in Chicago, in January, 1939. 
From June, 1942, until March, 1946, Mr. 
Ozanick served in the insurance 
branches of the Armed Service Forces 
and the Army Air Forces. Upon his 


associ- 
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"It's Easiest to Sell the Best!" 
»- . - we MEAN JUST THAT! 


For the finest in Accident & Health, Hospitaliza- 
tion, Surgical and Medical coverages—look ’em all 
over—but don’t overlook the National. 


Coverages on Individual, Franchise and Group Basis 
Including Family Policies 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 








return to the western department in 
March, 1946, he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of the compensation and 
liability department, in which capacity 
he served the company until he was 
transferred to the home office. 
Effective January 1, 1953—John F. 
3eardsley has been appointed manager 





later, will cause an accident. 


riders” 


on traffic accident causes. 


friends for your agency, too. 
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Your town—every town—has them: people 
whose bad driving habits and attitudes, sooner or 


What can you, as an insurance agent, do about these “rough 
who endanger life and boost auto liability rates? You 
can: 1. Set a good example with your own driving 
community safety organization to support local authorities in 

a drive for traffic law observance; 3. Help educate your fellow-citizens 


In your educational program you will find it effective to 
include the film, “Rough Riders?’ 
Safety Zone productions. They will help you 

make smooth operators out of rough riders—and make 
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of the fidelity and surety department, 
succeeding John M. Smith, deceased. 
Following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Mr. Beardsley joined 
the western department of the company 
in Chicago and has been continuously 
associated with that office except for 
service in the United States Navy, from 
April, 1943, to December, 1945. Starting 
as a claim representative in 1935, he has 
also. served as all-line special agent, 
fidelity and surety special agent and as- 
sistant bond superintendent. 


Discuss Assumed Liability 
(Continued from Page 40) 


He said the Insurance Department must 
know of all contractual agreements out- 
standing and that it would be advisable, 
if practical, that the assumed liability 
portion of the contract be submitted to 
the Insurance Department to determine 
beforehand if the particular assumed lia- 
bility is insurable. 

Mr. Sinott listed the following 
methods of insuring contractual liability: 

“1, The most desirable method would 
be complete blanket coverage for as- 


sumed liability. This, in the greater 
majority of instances, will not be 
granted by insurance carriers, but if it 


can be secured, the policy should be 
endorsed granting automatic protection 
on a blanket basis. 

“2. The next most desirable method is 
limited blanket coverage plus automatic 
coverage. It might be that for a particu- 
lar risk there may be certain specific 
types of agreements commonly in use 
and which may be spelled out in advance, 
on which the company would grant 
Blanket coverage. These agreements 
could be picked up on audit and a pre- 
mium charged. On those not falling into 
the specific or non-defined types, the 
company might grant automatic cover- 
age, subject to reporting to the company 
within a period of 30, 60 or 90 days. 

3. The next method is automatic cov- 
erage on all non-defined agreement sub- 
ject to reporting to the company within 
a period of 30, 60 or 90 days. In other 
words, the company may agree to give 
the insured automatic coverage for a 
certain length of time requiring them, 
however, to submit the agreements to 
them within that time. After submission 
the company would have the right to de- 
cline continuing coverage after the date 
of such declination. : 

“The last method would be a specific 
basis for non-defined agreements—this 
would mean that each agreement would 
have to be submitted to the company and 
accepted by them prior to any agree- 
ment being insured by the company. 
This, of course, is the least desirable 
way of insuring assumed liability and 
results in uninsured periods between the 
time of the inception of the contract and 
the agreement to insure by the company. 

“It is my conviction and belief of 
practically all insurance men that as- 
sumed liability should, on the whole, be 
eliminated from contracts.” 
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One false step by an employee 
can undo a lifetime of honest service 


And in that moment 
an employer's loss can be great. 


EMPLOYERS. NEED Fidelity Bonds 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





























